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Men Who Build The Future of American Railroads 


“With marked growth of the Baltimore region confidently predicted by 
independent engineers, and with the growth prospects for steel, coai, 
cement, paper, glass, and other industries along the lines of the Western 
Maryland, we look forward to an intensification of the use of our tracks and 
facilities. With this in mind, we are in the process of substantially expand 
ing our capacity and are diligently seeking ways to increase our efficiency 
I cannot pay too high a tribute to the effect of Dieselization of motive 
power and cranes in progressing this efficiency.”’ 


r ry T ‘ yer 
W ° AR I HU R GRO I L President 
Western Maryland Railway Co 
With the addition of seven new General Motors GP locomotives in 1957, and 
with programs in process to expand its roller bearing fleet, piggyback facilities 
and yard equipment—the Western Maryland is indeed seeking ways to in- 

crease capacity and efficiency. 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION : GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS Home ofthe Diese/ Locomotive 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 








For nearly 50 years Daimler-Benz A.G 
s been producing diesel engines for every purpose 
n industry, shipping and transport. Mercedes-Benz diesel engines 
red the world over for their economy and endurance 
For further information please contact 
Daimler-Benz A. G. Stuttgart, Germany 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
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How to Install 
Rock Anchor Bolts 


These are the four easy steps when you install the 
Bethlehem wedge-type rock anchor bolt. The 1-in. 
diam slotted bolt locks itself into the rock formation, 
anchoring the rock layers so tightly that it is virtually 
impossible for serious rock slides to endanger traffic. 

In addition to the wedge-type boit, Bethlehem also 
makes a °4-in. diam headed anchor bolt, used with 
an expansion shell. Both bolts are easy to install, 
and provide positive locking action. 

If you would like to know more about the use of 
Bethlehem anchor bolts in minimizing danger from 
rock slides, our engineering staff is at your service. 


Just drop a line to the nearest Bethlehem sales office. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


seTHleHey BETHLEHEM 
oy STEEL 
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Wedge is inserted in slotted end of 
anchor bolt. The 1'4-in. hole has been 
)? 


drilled previously, to depth 3 in. less than 
length of bolt. 





2 Bolt is inserted through opening in 
steel anchor plate (rock anchor tie 
and plate may be used instead), then 
placed in the hole. 





Bolt can be driven by same equip- 
ment used in boring hole. Dolly 
protects threads. Wedge drives deep into 


bolt, spreading slotted portion. Impact 
wrench is used in tightening nut. 





With the nut drawn up tightly, the 
steel anchor plate bears against the 
rock surface, providing additional support. 












means Damage-Free Coupling 
in classification yards 


Here’s how the VELAC System makes it possible 


' Lue elimination of impact damage was a major objec- 
tive in the development of the VELAC Fully-Automatic 
Classification Yard System. Semi-Automatic yards 
speeded car classification but only partially solved the 
damage problem. 

With the VELAC System, chances for errors in judging 
retarder leaving speeds have been practically eliminated. 
Automatic sensing devices measure car weight, speed, 
tangent track rolling resistance, curved track rolling re- 
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EW YORK 


sistance and track fullness. This information is instantly 
evaluated in an electronic computer in order to release 
each cut of cars at the proper speed to assure damage- 
free coupling. 

From an economic standpoint, the savings made pos- 
sible by faster classification and the reduction in damage 
costs quickly pay for the installation of a fully-automatic 


VELAC System and promote future profits. 
*Trademark 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 33" 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Eisenhower program I sis s:ccccsieneccvennmnmehencammmetinnins 
WAV/av=4 Administration’s proposals for coping with industry’s crisis fall 
far short of needs, say rail leaders. Guaranteed loan proposal 
termed inadequate for railroads urgently in need of short-term 
at ‘oe financial assistance. Big hope now: a bi-partisan effort in 
Congress to enlarge on the President’s program. 


eife nce RRs drowning in a sea of words? 


Sympathy and superficial remedies are easy to come by, says 
Monon’s president. But he sees little hope for action on the legis- 
lative measures needed to revive the industry. 

















There is need for standardized cargo containers .............:00+ 

— Large savings for carriers and shippers alike would stem from 
Ait tawe such standardization, says a recently completed study. The study 
oe group recommends that a non-carrier, non-shipper organization 
be set up to lease containers to all users. 












Pa ae I dios issinsccssnnececiaaicveneenneesneuaasee 






. Do you know when, where and why to build a hump yard? What 
design problems will have to be solved, and how automation can 
Editorial and Executive Offices affect your planning? Here’s a summary of a panel discussion 





@ New York 7, 30 Church St. 
JAMES G. LYNE, Editor 






that sought to answer those questions at the recent AREA con- 































ROBERT G. LEWIS, Publisher vention. 
Executive Editor ....... Joe W. Kizzia 
Managing Editor ....-.-. red C. Miles , , 
Traffic- Transportation... G. C. Hudson New York Central’s Flexi-Van is here ...............:cccccceseeceeeseeeeeees p.18 
WTIEUON 505560 sscces H. C. Wilcox = : : : 7 
__ C. L. Combes om Heses, J rhe road has high hopes for its special type of piggyback opera- 
Signaling & Communications. .J. H. Dunr ° ° ° ; A 
Robert W. McKnight Charles Kalkhof tion, which was launched on April 16. By departing from conven- 
A te Edit : * i 2 
RH. Crab Luther S. Miller tional TOFC loading methods, the road hopes to cut terminal costs 
LION 6 spo sinsvies ve Edith C. Stone ‘ 297 j Nexi.Van’ > . . meninar _ ro 
oo ee fans igor and save time. Flexi-Van’s traffic outlook, even in a recession, is 
jitorial Production ...... Mary Taylor regarded as excellent. 
Art Director ....... Russell F. Rypsam 
Design and Layout ...... Franklin Ryan 
Ghee 0 Ore & Cn 2 scissinnniesawenanduneddcnenniyalechen ts maamamiloiaas p.23 
Pee anita Te + Paces Major enginehouse fires hit three midwestern roads—the Mil- 
Mechanical... Norman E. Gillespie waukee, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and Belt of Chicago—during a 
ngineering é 4 a : A 
M. H. Dick R. E. Dove period of 13 months. Total loss: $1,500,000. The fires have caused 
Purch G& St : : 
“RM Schmid) _—_ Benjamin Clarke midwestern railroaders to take a careful second look at round- 
Regional News .... Augustus D. Welty i 7 
Editorial Assistant ...... Wanda Brown house safety. 


@ Washington 4, National Press Bldg. 






Webinar Tlie ca... Wolter J. Toft Maine Ris, employees tO Up .....................sicscesdssescosessoseossesssness p.34 

& Aim of the newly-formed Maine League of Railroad Men and 
Women is to support and sponsor legislation helpful to the rail- 

ae ey Inn tn "nein roads—and to campaign for candidates who promise to put the 

chictelet Gitte Gone sahaeel fn 0.5. legislation over. 

Patent Office and Trade Mark Office in 

pore weekly by the Simmons-Boara- 

man Publishing Corporation at Oranve. The Action Page—Where’ll the money come from? ..............::0006 p.38 

Conn., and entered as _ ap ae ng 

0 Conn. James G. . ° ° 

the beard, Arthur J, MeGinale, oresident and There should be a government department with promotional 

‘easurer, . - . = : s Pe 9 y é 

a Se jurisdiction over all forms of transport. Its first job should be 
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The Rising Tide Lifts Al! 


EVERY ROLLER BEARING FREIGHT CAR HELPS ALL 
AMERICA’S RAILROADS —TO GIVE YOU BETTER LIVING! 


Where you find a big plant, you'll find a railroad that soon pays for itself in operating economies. 
track. Despite the highways and the skyways, a : 
I aan 7 Aces. HYATT Hy-Roll Bearings have proved they are 
steel wheels rolling on steel rails are still the ’ ‘ sobs tf 
: , : ar the answer to the hotbox in millions of troublefree 
foundation of America’s productivity ... and the 
’ freight car miles. They speed up deliveries, end the 


prosperity of every citizen. 

excessive financial burden of friction-be ‘aring in- 
The billions our railroads have invested in modern spection, lubrication and maintenance ... and ‘the y 
equipment have steadily shortened the gap increase the earning power of cars by keeping them 
between producer and consumer. Now the on the go. That’s why every new car equipped with 
Achilles’ heel” of fast freight . . . the old friction HYATT Hy-Rolls ‘he ‘Ips all railroads . . . and 
bearing so susceptible to hotboxes . . . is being through them, helps you. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
eliminated by a new low-cost roller bearing General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 





45,500,000 MILES WITHOUT — AA 


Another [sss] A SINGLE HOTBOX! .-~.< 


contribution Since May, 1955, 500 Railway 
to railroad Express Agency express-refrigerator cars ” 
progress have totaled more than 45 million car miles on ? 
HYATT Hy-Rolls without a bearing failure of any kind. 
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to come up with policies and propose legislation to make new 
Week ata capital available for all types of transport. This would be done 

strictly on a basis of the relative economic merit of each transport 
medium. 
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Short and Significant 





Current Statistics ‘Spectacular’ is the word 
Operating revenues, two months se 7 a FB 1) seer} ha > Inerveaca 7 ite THNACH 
& nn ,—_— used by the Burlington to describe the increase in its piggy back 
i 1957 1,672,225,379 traffic. Business in the first quarter of 1958 ran 45% to 50% 
Operating expenses, two months } ° h ; h: : 2 ‘ * 9 us i 
1958 ..... - $1,250,405,280 1igher than during the same period last year. Burlington’s view- 
1957 .. 1,332,518,971 M e . : sOTUNT ’ wytfae 
nog ey een : point for future operations—“We haven’t scratched the surface 
Hi +aeenaie of the ultimate potential.” 
Net railway operating income, we months 
i ia .. $40,633,600 ° e 
1957 |... 126,329.95 “Some form of public subsidy” . . 
Net income estimated two months 2 * , P . 
1958 ... $8,000,000 is “the ultimate answer to keeping railroad commuter service 
; 93,000,000 ° : 

Average price 20 railroad stocks out of the red,’ Lackawanna President Perry Shoemaker told 
pe - we = rina a meeting of 70 state, county and municipal officials in Summit, 
be ns gna N.J. The Lackawanna, Erie and the New York Central are asking 
ifteen w s, ; F 5 ~ ‘ ° . 
Fifteen weeks, 1957 ... 9,945,166 the Port of New York Authority to take over operation of their 

Average daily freight rpl Y . . ° rey ° 
Wk. ended Apr. 19, 1958. 131,617 New York-New Jersey ferry services. They claim they lost 
ee a $4,375,000 last year on the ferries 
ne aes Apr. bi 1958 . 
Wk. ended Apr. 20, 1957 1,234 O 
Freight cars on order Passenger fare cuts of almost 45% 
April 1, 1958 ...... 38 027 : . ; wees 
__ April W957 107,708 will become effective May 1 between Houston, Corpus Christi and 
reight cars delivere . . . wal . 
Three months, 1958 ... 18,441 Brownsville, Tex., on the Missouri Pacific. Both rail and Pullman 
en Sree ee — charges are coming down. MoPac, which applied to remove its 
° “Valley Eagle” and then withdrew the application in response to 


public pressure, calls the reduction a “first step” in a program to 


Advertising Sales Department i z : 
offer inducements to travellers. It’s up to the people to demon- 


Duune C. Salisbury —vice-president, director of soles 


Now York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4.3060 strate that they’ll support the service, said President Russell L. 
J. S. Vreeland—vice-president; F. T. Baker—district 
monager; W. E. Glasby; J. C. lyddy Dearmont. 


Chicago 3, Ill., 79 W. Monroe st., RAndolph 6-0794 
J. &. Thompson—vice-president; J. W. Crossett— 
district manager; J. D. Dolan—district manager, P 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-4455 M&StLs Minnesota dualization plan 
H. H. Melville—vice-president; C. J. Fisher; H. M 


Blunt ac als : . : mT , : wee ae . ' 
Philadelphia, Po. (Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, Po. has been taken to court by the ORT and Minnesota s attorney 

bs general Miles Lord. Hearing is set in Minneapolis for April 29. 
= A point to be decided: with the attorney general already a 
Atlanta 9, Go., 22 Eighth st., N. E., TRir ity 2-6720 ° e ° . . 

itc=- : protestant in the case and now a plaintiff in the appeal, who will 
Dollas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ove., l[Akeside 2322 ° y ‘ . . 9 

Joseph Sanders? be counsel for the Railroad and Warehouse Commission! 


Los Angeles 17, Col., 1151 W. Sixth st 
MAdison 6.0553 
Fred Kloner, Jr.; B. J. Erickson 
Portiand 5, Ore., 1220 S.W. Morrison, CApitol 7-4993 


. B. Conawa . as 
Sen Prencioce 4, Col, 244 Californias The C&O earned its dividends 
GArfield 1.7004 
tendon £-C, fg 8/9 Clanwel Gree “with a little bit to spare” during the first quarter of 1958, 
Sibley-Field Publ » Ud. ° T J Ia ‘ 
eastilges aes than 8, Won Gerneny President Walter Tuohy told shareholders at the road’s annual 

Wittelsbacher Allee 60 ° . . . . 

Georg J Under, Continental European Representative meeting in Detroit last week. He predicted a better margin of 


arnings “when general buying begins to replace depleted in- 
ventories.”’ 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 


one year, $6 two rs, payable in ad ai 

vence and canage poll. To railroad em- AAR’s Purchases & Stores Division 

ployees elsewhere in the western hemis ’ f . ; aa 

phere, $10 a year, in ao countries, $15 will hold a two-day meeting this year, instead of the originally 

n year. Single copies 60¢, except special r ee : ; mara : ; : 

mee, Conteming adacrigtions write planned three-day session. The meeting, at Chicago’s Palme 
e ; " 1 

a ” House, is scheduled for June 5 and 6. 
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NEW Shah CABOOSE POWER SYSTEM 
igh Efficiency... at Low Cost | 


ae 3-KW Capacity...8 to 1 Speed Ratio 


Ample capacity of caboose power is assured under the most 























rigorous conditions of freight service when caboose equipment 
includes “Safety” Type M-1788 3-KW Generator. 








This dependable power source delivers full output at low cost 
. throughout the wide range of operating speeds from 10 
MPH to 80 MPH (8:1 speed range). 


Engineers with “forward planning” on caboose power require- 
g + | 


ments recognize the need for this high capacity generator. 


Equipped with interpoles, it has sparkless commutation 


throughout the entire possible range in train speeds. 


Positive and close voltage regulation is attained by means of a 
standard “Safety” regulator. The performance chart below illus- 


trates these characteristics. 


GENERATOR AMPS 


GENERATOR OUTPUT AMPS VS SPEED 


GENERATOR VOLTS 


VOLTAGE VS SPEED CHARACTERISTICS 
© RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


> / 

Built to give continuous service at uniformly high efficiency { ;, | Fy 
... withstands flying rock ballast, wind-driven dust, exposure = | | 

to shock and weather. = | | 


LONG LIFE WITH MINIMUM MAINTENANCE ; EEN 


Totally enclosed emapamenarens - . - double shielded pre-lubri- Note that full load speed occurs at 550 RPM or below and that uniform 
cated bearings . . . internal grease caps prevent dirt entering regulation is obtained throughout the entire speed range. Regulator is eavinped 
bearing housings greatly extending bearing life. with current limit feature 


Available for Spicer end-of-axle drive, flat belt drive 
or V-belt drive. 


FULL LOAD SPEED 


ow To raoCar,, 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION cS 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. somo 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * RICHMOND » ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * NEW HAVEN * MONTREAL 


PINTSCH COMPRESSING CORPORATION LIGHTING DIVISION AUTOMATIC TIMING & CONTROLS, INC 
LIQUIGAS LIMITED SAFETY RAILWAY SERVICE CORPORATION THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION ENTOLETER DIVISION S! HANDLING SYSTEMS 
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isenhower Program ‘D 
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isappointing 


Rail leaders sharply critical of “woefully inadequate” measures proposed 
by Administration, hope Congress will take broader view. Biggest criti- 
cism: short-term financial needs of railroads were passed over. 


The Eisenhower Administration last 
week prescribed a mild spring tonic for a 
railroad industry desperately in need of 
stronger medicine. 


was a watered-down version of the three- 
year-old Weeks Cabinet Committee propo- 
sals—with a $700-million federally guaran- 
teed loan program tacked on. 


Rail leaders were quick to condemn the 
Administration’s long-awaited proposals as 
“woefully inadequate” and “exceedingly 
disappointing.” taxes. 

What the Administration recommended 


railroads’ requests for: 


Either ruled out or ignored were the 
@ Repeal of the transportation excise 


@ Abandonment of the fair-share-of- 





Industry Reaction 





Special Solutions Required .. . 


—Ernest S. Marsh, President, Santa Fe. 


“We were glad to see the recognition that special problems exist in the rail- 
road industry and special solutions are required. The report, however, was 
quite disappointing to us and it falls short of making recommendations that 
would give the railroads equality in competitive opportunity.” 


Look to Congress... 


—James M. Symes, President, Pennsylvania. 


“The Administration report submitted to the Senate committee by the 
Secretary of Commerce indicates recognition of the seriousness of the 
railroad situation and its effect on our present deteriorating economy. 
However, the recommendations do little to correct the situation that is 
recognized. 

“The first recommendation is good and in the long run would be very 
helpful. 

“The second recommendation is good but is so modified as to weaken its 
effectiveness. 

“The third recommendation would keep things just as they are—which 
is terrible. 

“The fourth recommendation states a noble purpose, then scuttles the 
whole thing with limitations which make it almost meaningless. 

“The fifth reeommendation—the one for loans—imposes conditions which 
would rule out the railroads that need financial assistance most. It offers 
no help at all to those railroads which are face to face with bankruptcy. 
For others, the conditions would make such loans undesirable in most cases. 

“So in general I’d say the report is very disappointing. We will have to 
look to the Senate and House for both the emergency measures needed to 
prevent the collapse of some railroads and a long-range program to permit 
a healthy transportation system for the nation.” 

"Bi-partisan effort needed .. ." 
—William White, President, Delaware & Hudson. 


“The Administration’s proposals fall far short of dire needs. . . What is 


needed is bi-partisan effort by the Administration and Congress to correct 
the conditions that confront the industry.” 
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traffic concept of rate-making. 

@ Establishment of construction reserve 
funds and shorter depreciation terms for 
railroad property. 

@ The right to diversify. 

AAR President Daniel P. Loomis voiced 
the industry’s disappointment with the pro- 
gram which Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks set forth in a letter to the Senate 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee’s 
chairman, Senator George A. Smathers. 

“It fails to deal with many of the dif- 
ficulties in the railroad situation and treats 
inadequately most of those with which it 
does deal,” declared Mr. Loomis. 

He added that the loan guarantees prom- 
ised “no immediate help to roads in need 
of short-term assistance.” 

Said Delaware & MHudson President 
William White: “We can only hope that 
Congress will take a broader view than 
the Administration.” Failing that, he said, 
“the government may have a mess on its 
hands.” 

Several weeks of hearings before Senator 
Smathers’ subcommittee had set the stage 
for the Administration’s program. The 
widespread and sympathetic publicity given 
the railroads during the hearings en- 
couraged many to believe that the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress might at 
last get together on long-overdue correc- 
tives for the industry. 

Specifically, the Administration urged 
“prompt consideration” of: 

@ Enlarged ICC jurisdiction over cur- 
tailment of services. The ICC should have 
original and appellate jurisdiction over all 
curtailments of service and facilities af- 
fecting interstate commerce, including cur- 
tailments of passenger and commuter 
service and facilities. 

@ Redefinition of private motor car- 
riage to preclude the unfair competition 
which occurs today when certain for-hire 
carriers operate in, the guise of private 
carriers. 

@ Clarification of the agricultural ex- 
emption to meet the real needs of agri- 
culture while preventing undue diversion 
of traffic from regulated carriers. 

@ Revised federal rate-making policies 
to encourage more service and price com- 
petition while providing adequate mini- 
mum regulation. 

@ Temporary financial assistance in the 

(Continued on page 32) 









RRs Drowning in a Sea of Words? 


Sympathy alone won't solve the prob- 
lem. Superficial remedies aren’t going to 
give more than superficial relief. And 
from all appearances, Monon President 
Warren W. Brown declared last week, 
nobody seems ready or willing to tackle 
the basic problems of the transportation 
industry. 

Mr. Brown noted four specific fields— 
pricing, labor,- abandonment of services, 
and transport competition—as areas 
marked by a notable lack of activity. 

The industry, labor, government and 
the public, he indicated, share the blame 
for failing to act on the problem in a 
comprehensive manner. 

“It’s simple enough for us to say that 
we need realistic pricing policies in trans- 
portation,” he said, “but it is clearly the 
duty of railroad, truck, barge and airline 
transportation to establish the factors 
which would constitute an adequate policy, 
and this has not been done 

“It is simple for us to say that the 
time has come to extricate ourselves—par- 
ticularly in the railroad industry—from 
the messy relationships with our labor, but 
have the railroads, except in the isolated 
instance of the Canadian railroads, de- 


say that this has not been done. 

“Is railroad labor ready to accept an 
equitable plan when it is offered? And does 
labor realize that it is encumbent on it to 
cooperate in the solution of these prob- 
lems in the interests of preserving our in- 
dustry? 

“I say that labor has not accepted these 
realities but has, rather, embraced the 
philosophy that they will get all they can 
while they can. . . 

“It is simple enough to say that the 
American public should support attempts 
on the part of the railroad industry to 
abandon unused and unwanted services. 
But has the public recognized that the 
incentive for doing so is the preservation 
of a competent railroad industry with the 
ability to satisfy requirements which the 
public must have? I say that the public 
has not done so and can cite countless 
adverse decisions by state regulatory com- 
missions in petitions by railroads for 
abandonment of these unwanted, unneeded 
and practically unnoticed services. 

“It is also quite simple to say that the 
federal government should allow competi- 
tion to determine prices in transportation 
with only the normal restraints necessary 
to protect the public interest. But has the 


it will destroy the effectiveness of the 
railroads as an all-important tool in the 
defense of our nation? I say that it has not 
done so and can only point to resounding 
silence emanating from Washington in the 
wake of the recent Senatorial investiga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Brown’s remarks—to the Denver, 
Colo., chapter of Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity—constituted his re- 
entry on the speaking circuit. He was hos- 
pitalized after a heart attack last fall, at 
about the time the 1957 recession hit. 

“I had an opportunity to stop talking 
and do a lot of listening,” he commented. 
“My illness gave me an opportunity to 
observe from a detached viewpoint the 
rapid slackening in our booming economy 
and to give some serious thought to what 
had been accomplished by thousands upon 
thousands of words sincerely and earnestly 
delivered by a lot of very concerned rail- 
road executives . . . In short, nothing. 

“True, there have been still more thou- 
sands and thousands of heart-warmingly 
sympathetic words written in countless 
newspapers and periodicals saying in effect, 
‘Isn’t it too bad that America is destroying 
her most useful and efficient common 
carrier. We ought to do something about 


vised an equitable plan for relocation or 
re-employment of displaced workers? I 


government realized that unless it does so it 


someday.’ ” 





Watching Washington «ith water Taj 


@ MAY I’s WAGE INCREASE will be four cents per 
hour for railroad employees working under agreements with 
escalator clauses. That’s a cent more than had been ex- 
pected by railroad men who tried to guess what the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index for March 15 would 
show. They underestimated a bit. 


THE INDEX ROSE to 123.3. That was 6.2 points above 
September 1956's 117.1 on which escalator-clause pro- 
visions are based. They call for increases of one cent per 
hour for each half-point rise in the index. 


CUMULATION of the rise to the 6.2 points upped the 
called-for hike to 12 cents per hour. Eight cents of that 
has already become effective—three cents a year ago, and 
five cents last November 1. The May 1 increase of four 
cents will add about $80 million a year to railroad operat- 
ing costs—on the basis of present employment. 


® REPORT OF SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE which in- 
vestigated the “deteriorating railroad situation” might come 
this week. The subcommittee’s chairman, Senator Smathers, 
said last week that recommendations should be forthcoming 
in the near future. He noted that the subcommittee had 
been waiting for the Eisenhower Administration proposals 


10 


which were submitted by Secretary Weeks April 22. 

® MEETING OF AAR MEMBER ROADS, scheduled 
for April 25 in Washington, was cancelled when it became 
doubtful that the subcommittee’s report would be available 
for consideration at that time. Meanwhile, the AAR board 
of directors was scheduled to hold its monthly meeting in 


Washington that day. 


© NO SPECIAL HOUSE INQUIRY into the railroad 
situation seems likely this year. The Rules Committee has 
tabled a proposed rule which would have given priority on 
the House calendar to a resolution calling for a select com- 
mittee to formulate “an emergency legislative program de- 
signed to aid the railroads.” The resolution was sponsored 
by Rep. Van Zandt of Pennsylvania. He hoped to bypass 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
thus expedite relief legislation. 


@ WAGE DOLLARS are buying fewer gross ton-miles 
than formerly. The ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics has calculated that gross ton-miles per em- 
ployee dollar of compensation was 296 in 1957—down 4.8 
per cent from 1956’s 311. The drop under 1947’s 400 was 
26 per cent. 
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Many progressive railroads make repeated investments in 
Commonwealth one-piece cast stee/ underframes and interlocking 
end bulkheads for flat cars, because they have proved 

profitable in performance...highly versatile in load-handling. 


© Qh hans 


,s 


A 
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Greater strength at less weight—how does General Steel 
do it? The answer lies in the unique conception of manu- 
facturing freight car underframes, end bulkheads and 
other exceptionally large and complex products, bycasting 
them as single units of steel. This permits integrated 
design, better distribution of metal within the design, to 
meet the stresses, carry the loads. 


For the railroads of the world, and many other industries, 
this engineering in cast steel provides higher availability 
of product, lower maintenance costs. Specify Common- 
wealth products... by far your best investment, especially 
over the long haul. 





Safer shipping for heavier loads is provided by the unusual /oad- 
carrying capacity of Commonwealth one-piece corrosion- 
resistant cast stee/ flat car underframes. Integrated design of 
frame provides exceptiona/ strength at minimum weight, 


increased availability and /jowest maintenance. gxned To PaOCar,. 
& 


GENERAL STHEL CASTINGS Po 


MEMBER 





REPORT CALLS FOR 


ore 
@eyairellalzle: 


A joint industry-carrier study group urged 

& Standardization of cargo containers 

®> A non-carrier, non-shipper organization should be set up to 
lease containers to all users 
Ideal specifications for containers should cover dry and 
refrigerated transportation by rail, highway and water 
Design must anticipate and provide for rugged, mechanized 


handling of the containers under a wide range of conditions 


RESULTS looked forward to by the group 

> Big savings for all parties 

® Higher degrees of transport efficiency 

® The generally recognized need for containers can be realized 


in a practical, workable plan 


By Burson-Marsteller Associates, Inc. 


[he potential advantages of cargo con- 2. Standardization should extend to both 


tainers or demountable truck bodies for dry and refrigerated freight 


handling dry and refrigerated freight. and 3. Exterior dimensions are recommended 


need for standardization of such equipment as follows: 
to permit coordinated interchange between Width: 96 inches—minimum and maxi 
different freight services has been the sub- mum 
ject of a six-month study recently com- Height: 96 inches to 102 inches 
pleted by a joint industry-carrier group Length: 17 feet 0 inches “standard” 
Main purpose of the study with these length options: 10 feet; 111% 
examine existing types of containers and feet; 24 feet; 35 feet, and a permissible 
container-handling methods at 2) de- length variation of plus-or-minus three 
termine the general criteria of a container inches. 
system adapted to requirements of co- 4. Containers shall be of good design suf- 
ordinated freight service between rail. ficient to contain intended cargo at maxi- 
truck, air and marine type operations 
[he study is separated into two main 
divisions: 
Ihe technical aspects of standardization. 


This seeks to nn eee actual physical Freight Cargo Container 
properties of a standardized container 
iis Study Completed 


most adaptable integrated transporta- 
tion The Joint Industry-Carrier Group: 
Distribution problems. Establishment of Minnesota Mining and Manufactur 





in integrated containe! tem raises such ing Company 

questions as ownershij atmpamr Clark Equipment Company 

freight tariff regulations, and return load- Reynolds Metals Company 

os Electro-Motive Div. of General 
Ihe technical committee report was de- 
Motors 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company 

Technical Committee Report Spector-Midstates Freight System 

Browning Steamship Company 


veloped after extensive study of existing 


rail, truck, air and marine operations 


1. There is a definite need for standard- 


ization of shipping containers. Shipping Slick Airways 


containers dealt with here are of a general Rail Trailer Company 





classification of 600 cu. ft. or larger 
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mum weights under following conditions 
a. Travel on highway truck or trailer 
chassis 
b. Travel on rail flat car 
Handling by fork truck, crane, strad 
dle carrier or other standard methods 
ot handling 
Rest on average uneven surfaces with 
full load without permanent deflec 
tion or deformation of containe 
structure 
Exposure for indefinite periods ot 
time to all extremes of weather with 
proper protection to cargo. (Applies 
to both refrigerated and dry con 
tainers.) 
Capable of being stacked two (2) 
high, loaded 
5. Standardized shipping containers should 
be able to be safely secured to rail car 
highway truck or ship deck. The following 
design of a container locking system should 
be met or bettered to be considered ade 
quate for a standardized shipping con 
tainel 
a. Two-point tie down 
b. Automatic locking and unlocking for 
general lift truck or straddle truck 
handling 
Visual determination of locked o1 
unlocked condition from either side 
of the container. 
Manual locking and unlocking for 
crane or other types of handling 
Motion of container in the horizontal 
plane restricted when lock is in the 
unlocked position 
Lock capable of withstanding vertical 
or horizontal impacts to the magni 
tude of 7G acceleration under loaded 
conditions 
Complete interchangeability of any 
lock (on any container) with a mat 
ing part on any carrier (trailer, rail 
car, etc.) possible under all condi 
tions. 
Adaptable to new or existing equip 
ment 
6. Standardized shipping containers should 
have fork pockets extending across their 
width for use with lift trucks. Fork poc 
kets should provide fork retainment and 
be on 82-in centers. In the event that 
container has been loaded much more 
heavily at one end than at the other, this 
retainment on the underside of the fork 
pocket will prevent the light end of the 
container from raising off the fork. Fork 
pockets should have a minimum inside 
section of 12-in wide by 5-in high 
7. Container also should be provided with 
means for handling by a straddle truck 
This can be most easily accomplished by 
1 4-in recessed ledge at base of container 
running longitudinally between fork poc 
kets 
8. Standardized shipping containers should 


(Continued on page 36) 
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When, where and why do you build a hump yard? 


What design problems have to be solved? 


How does automation affect your planning? 


AREA Panel Gives 


nswers You Can Use 


[he American railroads have spent over 
$300 million for new classification yards 
since 1950 to “underwrite progress and 
efficiency” for the railroads. 

With that comment, Wabash Chief En- 
gineer W. J. Hedley led off a roundtable 
discussion of hump yards at the recent 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion convention. Forty-five such yards, 
eight set for completion this year, were 
designed and built, he noted. 

With that background, Mr. Hedley 
served as moderator for a panel discussing 
different vital phases of yard planning and 
construction. Panel members were Martin 
Amoss, superintendent yards and terminals, 
New York Central; G. W. Miller, regional 
engineer, Canadian Pacific; and A. L. 
Essman, chief signal engineer, Burlington 
Lines. Here’s a summary of their com- 
ments: 


Where to Put a Yard—Amoss 


I think you consider the need for the 
yard probably in two categories: First, the 
classification work that is necessary in a 
big terminal where there is a tremendous 
amount of industry and interchange of 
traffic; and second, the classification of 
business arriving at a point in road trains 
and being dispatched from there mainly in 
road trains. These categories do overlap, 
of course. 

In providing for classification of road 
business mainly, I think you should look 
for the point on the system where there 
is a convergence of lines, where the traffic 
must be switched, where you can’t avoid 
it, and where you have no adequate classi- 
fication operation to take care of your 
needs. This means selecting a place where 
you have the traffic and where you can 
get sufficiently large groups of cars to 
carry the trains, or groups that are to 
be moved as far as possible without in- 
termediate yardings. 


There is, of course, the question of 
economy of operation and service. Service 
is the most important, of course, but 
where you find that you can improve 
service by providing an improved facility 
you also usually find economies. 

So far, you merely have an opinion. 
So, you have to prove it out. There are 
many ways that you can measure the 
traffic: Where it originates, where it is 
going, the desirable classifications and 
make-up of the trains, and so forth. Some- 
times this is accelerated to a great extent 
by photostatic copies of bills or other 
data on car movements. You can code 
the cars for the information that you want, 
and you can resort to the IBM operation. 

In a general way I think that would 
lead to the selection of a location. Some- 
times you have to consider more than one 
location. But, if there is a location where 
you can’t escape switching cars, and where 
you have no adequate or efficient facility 
to do it, and if there are these other fac- 
tors, you will find that is the place where 
a modern hump yard will provide better 
service and more economies. 


How to Design a Yard—Miller 


The design and construction of all rail- 
way facilities required in connection with 
a hump yard certainly present a great 
challenge to the railway engineer. He is 
faced with almost every conceivable rail- 
road construction problem, and by the 
time the new yard is placed in operation 
all phases of railway construction and 
operation will have been dealt with. 

Usually the first step an engineer takes 
is to review some of his books which he 
had at college, or some that have come 
out more recently, although there are no 
adequate text books on hump yards. How- 
ever, we have the experience of a good 
many railroads during the past ten years, 

(Continued on page 16) 























































WHY THE UNION PACIFIC 
EQUIPPED 385 CARS WITH 
BUDD DISC BRAKES. .. 





















The switch to disc brakes was for the purpose of getting rid of a plague of thermal 
cracked wheels. 100 cars were originally scheduled, but so many advantages 


hw 


were realized, the program was greatly expanded, and is continuing. 





| Here are some of them: 


@ Brake shoe life extended from 4,600 to 90,000 miles 
@ Mileage per wheel turning extended from 50,000 to more than 200,000 
| @ Truck overhaul period extended from 9-18 months to 36 months 
@ Elimination of slack adjusters and speed governor control 
i @ Reduction in parts by nearly one half 


@ Reduction in weight up to 2,000 pounds per car 


As a result of this changeover, the Union Pacific’s total savings for 
the 385 cars thus far equipped with Budd disc brakes, 
is $1,590,153.95 per year. 


— 


THE BUDD COMPANY, Philadelphia 15. 








(Continued from page 13) 





as incorporated in articles published in 
the technical magazines. 

A new, modern yard will probably cost 
in the vicinity of $15 million, including 
about 500 acres of land which might be 
worth $2 million; 1 to 3 million yards of 
grading—perhaps another million dollars; 
100 miles of track, maybe 250 turnouts, 
worth another $3 million; a number of 
highway grade separation projects, which 
may range from half a million to $2 mil- 
lion; a car retarder system that may cost 
$2 million or more; signals and interlock- 
ing plants, which may cost another $2 
million; buildings, another $1 million. 

The initial steps in the construction of 
this new yard are very similar to the 
building of a branch line. Air photography 
will help. The basic requirements of a 
hump yard, as most of you know, are 
that we have three separate yards, one 
being a receiving yard, then a classifica- 





















tion yard, and finally a departure yard. 
In addition to these three main yards, 
of course, we have the usual terminal 







facilities, including car-repair, car-cleaning 





and car-icing facilities, engine storage 
tracks, caboose tracks, stock tracks, and 
so on. This means that the engineer, in 
working up the layout of his new yard, 
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must consult with every department con- 
cerned. I think that probably the secret to 
the successful design of a hump yard is 
not only coordination of the efforts of 
all concerned, but cooperation between 
the heads of departments. 

An engineer who is not familiar with 
hump-yard operations should review the 
reports of the Yards and Terminals Com- 
mittee, and I would perhaps confine that 
to the last ten years. The report that has 
just been presented to this convention is 
particularly appropos. 

I noticed one article in the report today 
which may even be out-of-date in_ its 
presentation. The committee has suggested 
that the gradient in classification tracks 
should be about 0.12 per cent, and yet 
we hear rumblings of suggestions that the 
gradients should be level in the classifica- 
tion yards. 

Eight years ago, when a yard was built 
in Montreal, we had the best advice avail- 
able, and established the classification 
tracks on a 0.22 per cent grade. Obviously 
that was too steep under present-day con- 
ditions. At that time we had push-button 
control of classification, but manual re- 
tardation. Now we have automation en- 
tering the picture, and just how far auto- 
mation will take the engineer is hard to 
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tell. Therefore, we must realize that in a 
year or two any design features which 
we may incorporate in the yard could 
be out-of-date. 

There are other features that the en- 
gineer must consider in designing the yard. 
One is whether he should have a high 
standard of construction. That is im- 
portant, too, because the difference be- 
tween new rail in one area, as compared 
with partly worn materials could have a 
decided effect on the cost of maintenance 
Should he specify light rail and thin bal 
last, with inexpensive track fastenings, or 
go to the other extreme? 

Here again good judgment is required, 
and it is my view that track between the 
receiving yard and the classification yard, 
including the hump and all switching leads, 
should be of the highest possible standard 
That includes the switches, the track 
fastenings, the ties and the ballast. We 
hope that by using good material in the 
construction of these yards, very little 
maintenance will be needed. 

My final suggestion to any engineer 
is this: Be sure to get all the advice you 
can. Take ample time, if you can, to 
design your yard before you begin con- 
struction. 


(Continued on next page) 
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RAIL 18ST CLASS—Im happy to see that several railroads 
especially in the West—continue to pro- 
mote their passenger service. It is a fact that railroad first class 
is the only really first class (elbow room and privacy) travel there 
is. You can’t get the luxury of first class rail travel in the air, 
unless you have a half-million dollars to spend for a private 
plane. And air accidents—remarkably few though they are—are 
seldom other than fatal. 

I was told the other day that the way the airlines got into the 
“coach” business (the service that really put them in high-volume 
passenger traffic) was this: The so-called “non-skeds” had built 
up quite a traffic volume. One of the big airlines had a lot of 
slow planes on its hands and decided to give the non-skeds some 
competition with “coach service,” using its older planes. The 
experiment succeeded, far beyond expectations. 

In other words, the airline turned a liability into a revenue 
asset. And other airlines followed suit. 


BLAMING UNCLE SAM—TI was talking to some railroad 

friends the other day about the 
decline in business—and most of them were critical of the 
government. Finally, one of them said that, after all, it wasn’t 
government's business to guarantee prosperity. “Well, then,” 
another one asked, “What's the excuse for their taxing us the 
way they do? They tax us so heavily we can’t provide for our 
own futures—so why aren’t they responsible for taking care 
of the future for us?” 
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I don’t agree with that view—but it’s one that seems to be 

catching on. I look at the current rate of steel production 
and think of the things that steel could be making—and wonder 
whether a year or two from now we might not be aching for 
lack of a lot of stuff (such as rails and cars) that there is now 
plenty of capacity to produce. 
ONE MAN’S OPINION—A superintendent says he hopes, if 
the Canadian Pacific has trouble in 
putting into effect the Royal Commission report on the use of 
firemen, that they will try to keep the road running with super- 
visory people. He says, further, that there are a lot of U.S. 
supervisory personnel that would be willing to give them a 
hand, if invited. 


CRAFT RULES—I asked an able operating officer the other 

day why it might not be a good idea to set up 
train and engine service in one seniority pool. That is, so a 
young man could start out braking or firing and wind up 
either as a locomotive engineer or conductor—depending on 
his seniority, and on his ability to pass a qualifying examination 
for either job. 

My friend told me I was down the wrong alley—that a loco- 
motive engineer needs to know a lot about his engine, to keep 
it running under adverse conditions. And that a fellow would 
not likely acquire desirable expertness if he spent half his time 
in a caboose instead of in an engine. 
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What Signaling Problems? 
—Essman 


One of the first things is the early de- 
termination of the type of system that you 
are going to use. For the purposes of this 
discussion, I believe I should confine my 
remarks primarily to the more modern 
type of yard, namely, the fully automatic 
type. 

One of the first things that the signal 
engineer is concerned with is this: How 
much room is he going to have in which 
to do the things he will have to do? By 
that, | mean, how much space between 
the crest of the hump and the master 
retarder will there be? 

When you start measuring tangent roll- 
ing resistance, that usually is the place you 
want to do that figuring. Then, when you 
Start measuring the curve rolling resistance, 
that usually is in the distance between the 
master retarder and the group retarders. 
To do that, you are going to start limiting 
the number of cars that you have in a 
cut in accordance with the available room 
that you have in which to get your ac- 
curate measurements. 

Another thing you have to consider is 
the type of switches. If it is a short coupled 
yard, oftentimes it necessitates the use of 
lap switches in order to conserve as much 
room as possible; and there again some- 
times we cause the cutting of rails, which 
all of you people dislike—and we, too, 
as far as that is concerned. 


Determine Rail Section Early 


Concerning the type of rail, it is always 
good to have an early determination made 
of the section and weight of rail to be 
used so that the manufacturer of the re- 
tarders can start fabricating whatever ar- 
rangement he has for supporting the rails 
through the retarders. 

Another feature is the automatic switch- 
ing. This is a system where there are 
various elaborations. Basically it is the 
push-button type, but some elect to use a 
perforated tape to feed this information 
into the route selecting network. Others 
have punch cards, the magnetic memory 
principle, and various types of automatic 
control. That is very important because 
in the accumulation of weight information 
of the cuts and the rollability of the cars, 
that information has to be tied into this 
network of automatic switching, and in 
some cases the information accumulated 
at the crest of the hump must be stored 
until it can be used in the group retarder. 
The automatic switching network is quite 
complicated and is the basic network of 
your whole system. 

Another thing that you must consider 
is the length of the track sections over 
the switches. This is for the purpose of 
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Questions from the Floor 


P. H. Linderoth (Milwaukee Road): 
I would like to direct my question to 
Mr. Essman. I understand from your 
remarks that you said automation li- 
mits the number of cars in the cut. 
Is that correct? 


Essman: It limits it to a certain de- 
gree. If you want to get accurate roll- 
ing characteristics of a car, you have 
to let it build up speed after it leaves 
the master retarder so you can start 
measuring it. Then, the distance be- 
tween the master and the group in 
which you can put in a definite length 
of track circuit determines the length 
of cut that you can measure accurate- 
ly. However, if you want to have cuts 
in excess of that, you can place aver- 
ages into the computer and get rea- 
sonably good results. 


Linderoth: How do the averages get 
in there? 


Essman: That is done by placing 
certain values into the computation 
after you have studied the characteris- 
tics of the yard. 








Linderoth: By the same token, then, 
would you say that a yard arranged 
for automatic operation slows up the 
number of cars that can be humped, 
or is it about the same? 


Essman: No, I would not say it 
would slow it up. Bear in mind that 
the end result of this is the handling 
of the car. It is good, careful handling 
that you are after, over-all. 


Hedley: With an idea of reducing 
the damage; isn’t that true? 


Essman: That’s right. 


J. A. Balla (Pennsylvania): I think 
one important thing has been omitted 
in this discussion. Communications 
play a great part in retarder yards, 
both from an operational, and also 
from an engineering, standpoint. That 
is, getting communications both to 
the hump and to the various yards, 
and also for the car inspectors and 
people out in the yards. That is quite 
a major item in classification yards. 


Hedley: I am sure you are right. 








keeping from straddling a track circuit 
with an extremely long car. In Cicero we 
have a minimum track section of 57 ft 
6 in. At that time there was no wheelbase 
that would straddle that type of section. 

Another feature is the weigh rail. There 
you must have a very firm foundation for 
the rail that is accumulating the weight 
information that will be placed into the 
computer. 

Another feature is the track fullness. 
There are various means of accumulating 
this information, but it is an integral part 
of the computer network. 

Speaking of computers, with most of 
the computers we hear of today, the in- 
formation has to be fed into the device 
manually, but the retarder system is a 
little different from that. It accumulates 
all the information it has to deal with 
automatically, such as the weight of the 
car, the wind resistance, the distance it 
has to travel to its target or track fullness, 
the curve rolling resistance, tangent rolling 
resistance, and others. All of this is ac- 
cumulated automatically and fed to the 
computer. 

To get proper regulation of the cars, 
this computer must be fast. Modern com- 
puters are solving this problem at the rate 
of about one every millisecond. 





You may wonder what is going to hap- 
pen in the event the computer fails. Dur- 
ing its rest period it is automatically solv- 
ing its test problem, and any time the 
solution is different from the known 
answer, the computer kicks out, signals 
the operator that the computer has failed. 
Then it will not silence the alarm bell or 
extinguish the indicator light until the op- 
erator places the retarder lever in full 
retarding position 

Air conditioning is quite essential in the 
computer rooms, in order to keep the 
temperature constant because of the vary- 
ing temperature of the tubes. We had a 
little incident in our Cicero yard where 
we had the sunlight coming in on the 
south side of the room. During certain 
periods of the day sections of the com- 
puter weren’t performing quite the way 
they should have been. After we found 
out why, we placed venetian blinds on 
the windows and overcame that difficulty. 

There are other features of the yard 
that are as important as the retarder it- 
self, such as the hump signals. Oftentimes, 
in sections where the hump signal cannot 
be seen, it is necessary to install repeaters. 
In some places these can’t be installed, 
which necessitates cab signals being placed 
on the humping locomotives. 










The New York Central has begun its 
first piggyback operations with special 
equipment ordered last August from Strick 
Trailers, a division of Fruehauf Trailer. 

The $8,000,000 order involves 172 spe- 
cial cars worth over $3,000,000, 150 high- 
way wheel and axle assemblies (“bogies”), 
and 450 wheel-less, demountable, alumi- 
num trailer bodies. 

The NYC’s initial reluctance to enter 
the piggyback field was overcome by 
adopting a scheme of operations made 
possible with the new equipment. Only 
trailer bodies will be moved on the 172 
cars. The bogies will be placed under the 
demountable trailer bodies for the highway 
haul. These wheel-and-axle assemblies also 
play a vital part in loading and unloading 
operations. The ability of a delivering 
driver to load the trailer body directly on 


to the flat car without waiting for the cir- 
cus-type loading of conventional piggy- 
back is a time-saver which the NYC esti- 
mates will reduce terminal costs. 

The 83-ft 3-in. skeleton-type cars used 
for this service are each fitted with two 
turntables for handling trailer bodies. The 
original pilot models had only a single 
turntable. 

The final design, with the two turntables 
and the structure required by this length, 
produces a total light car weight of 60,000 
lb. This basic car provides enough ballast 
in its structure so that no side support is 
necessary during loading. At the same 
time, the two-turntable arrangement has 
produced a much more favorable railcar- 
to-payload ratio than the original single- 
table model. 

It was found uneconomical to provide 





New York Central's Flexi-Van 


The road has begun piggyback operations with an $8,000,000 order for 
special rail and highway equipment.Departing from conventional TOFC 
loading methods, the road expects to save time and cut terminal costs. 


for handling two 40-ft containers on each 
of the new cars. Instead, the two turntables 
which receive the trailer bodies and swing 
them into position for securement during 
rail handling are spaced so that the table at 
the car’s “A” end holds a 40-ft trailer and 
the one at the “B” end a 36-ft trailer. 
NYC’s 450 “Strick Standard” trailers are 
all 36-ft models. 

The rail cars are the longest TOFC units 
yet built. They will be surpassed by some 
88-ft standard piggyback flats being built 
by the Santa Fe. NYC and Strick engi- 
neers devoted considerable time to plan- 
ning a car which would handle two 40-ft 
vans. Problems of design and increasing 
cost finally made them adopt the arrange- 
ment which will handle 40-ft trailers only 
at one position. 

The “back bone” of the car is composed 



































On hand April 16 to launch Flexi-Van 
were N.J. Governor Meyner (right), and 
NYC President Perlman. 
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>» NYC Has High Hopes for Flexi-Van 


The traffic outlook is outlined here by A. E. Baylis, NYC vice-presi- 






dent, freight train sales & service, and L. L Mellam, president, New 


Q What kind of business are you looking 
for with Flexi-Van? 

A Any package business, any type of 
commodity that now moves by truck. 


Q Where is the business to come from? 
A Mostly from trucks. From now on, 
every shipper is on-track so far as Flexi- 
Van is concerned. We'll be serving cen- 
ters that are off the rails, or those that 
have a switching problem. 


9 How do your rates compare? 

A Right now they’re the same as trucks. 
Eventually, some will be lower than com- 
petition. 


Q Are you going after special business, 
like mail? 

A Yes. We're getting some special cars 
for mail service. They'll have steam lines 
and safety equipment so they can run in 
passenger trains. 


9 Is Flexi-Van likely to do better in a 








York Central Transport Company, NYC highway subsidiary. 





recession than ordinary freight? 
A Yes, to the extent that the lower mini- 
mum loads in trailers is a factor. When 
business is bad shipments tend to run 
to smaller quantities. 

A 36-ft van is in good position to get 
business that would be too small a load for 
a box car. 


9 Will you handle LCL and LTL as 
well as vanloads? 
A Yes. We’re already planning to handle 
a lot of NYC LCL in vans and bypass 
the freighthouses. 


9 Are you equipped for refrigerated and 
other special services? 

A Not now; we don’t have all our equip- 
ment yet. But we will be. We will even- 
tually have both dry ice and mechanical 
vans available, also tankers and other spe- 
cial body types. 


1°) What kind of volume do you expect? 
A We expect to load all the vans. There 
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Is Here 





of two 33-in. deep, wide-flange, high-ten- 
sile steel beams spaced approximately 21% 
ft center to center. Each beam is 53 ft long 
and is welded at each end to a special end 
casting supplied by General Steel Castings. 
The end castings are similar to those made 
by GSC for passenger cars. In this case, 
however, they have transitions which drop 
down so the bottoms of the sill beams are 
only 10-in. above rail. 

It was necessary to use high-tensile steel 
to keep car weight within reasonable li- 
mits. The 24-in. camber in the car struc- 
ture is leveled when containers with a total 
weight of 60,000 lb each are placed on the 
two turntables. 

The two turntable assemblies, similar to 
automobile service station lifts, are hy- 
draulically operated. Each has a separate 
pump and accumulator system. The 12- 
volt pump motors can be driven from the 
unloading highway tractor’s electrical sys- 
tem. The turntable is hydraulically elevated 
from the position in which it is secured 
during the rail haul. It is then swung 
around by hand to a position at right 


(Continued on page 22) 
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will be very little empty mileage. Volume 
will build up as the cars come in. We'll 
have 150 railroad cars and 450 vans in 
the next 90 days. 


Are you going to have to deadhead 
equipment to maintain service? 
A Not to any degree. There will be a 
nominal deadhead movement, of course. 
The East-West movement will balance 
pretty well. We'll shift the chassis around 
as the service demands, as new sources 
of business open up. At the moment, for 
long hauls, we’ve got four bodies to one 
chassis. There’s quite an investment sav- 
ing here; the chassis is 38 per cent of the 
cost of an ordinary trailer. 


@ What about car utilization? 
A 100 per cent. They come in at morn- 
ing, go out at night. 


Q How much terminal time do you 
plan on? 
A Very little. It takes three or four 
minutes to load or unload a car. We can 
load a whole train in 10 minutes. The 
cars will come in and go out in the same 
day. When we start running in mail and 
express service, we'll load and unload 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BODY TRACKS ARE UNDER THE SIDE STRUCTURE 


Body tracks on these aluminum alloy trailer bodies are under the side structure 
and guide the body into position on bogies and turntables. New NYC cars can 
handle 40-ft trailer only at one end. 





THE DELIVERING TRACTOR LOADS THE CAR 


Delivering tractor can place trailer body directly on the car. 


CONTAINER IS THEN SWUNG BY HAND 





Removed from tandem, body is swung into position for rail haul. 








QCf PpropuctTIon 


proved in over 2 BILLION 


M-K-T 


sois3 





Q C f Production Design Box Cars give you longer 
life, more lading protection, and lower costs year 
after year...proved by more than 23,000 Produc- 
tion Design Box Cars that have rolled up a record 
of over two billion miles of revenue service on Amer- 
ican railroads. Extensively tested in American Car 
and Foundry laboratories, every detail of design 
and construction is continually being improved. 


QC f Production Design Cars meet or exceed the 
highest performance requirements of every Class I 
railroad. Standardized construction in three mod- 


B-60-8 Box Car e Also available with 12’ and 15’ doors. 






ern plants for ten years has resulted in outstanding 
quality and rapid delivery at volume-production 
prices. For complete information, design details, 
specifications, prices and delivery, contact any 


American Car and Foundry office. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY, Division of 
Q C f Industries, Incorporated, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York. Sales Offices: New York - 
Chicago - Cleveland - Washington, D. C. + Philadel- 
phia - San Francisco - St. Louis. 
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B-40-8 Box Car 





| CH-41 Covered Hopper Car 
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CH-29 Covered Hopper Car 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY » 
DIVISION OF ACF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED ’ 
PRODUCTION DESIGN FREIGHT CARS 


19,000-galion Tank Car 
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SLIDING TANDEM IS ADJUSTABLE 


Wide-Slide tandem plays a vital role in 


(Continued from page 19) 
angles to the car’s centerline. The trailer 
body is then moved to the bogie which has 
been spotted between the highway tractor 
and the car side. A working pressure of 
10,000 psi in the hydraulic system makes 
possible a lifting force of up to 90,000 Ib 
in each turntable. 

In addition to conventional Miner and 


loading Flexi-Van cars. 


Cardwell-Westinghouse draft gears on the 
cars, the turntables incorporate assemblies 
of special Waugh pads which cushion the 
trailers against train shocks. These shock 
absorbers are in the cradle on top of the 
table. The turntable posts and sleeves are 
mounted rigidly between the two center 
sill beams. 

The cars have A-3 Ride Control trucks 


spaced on 69-ft 9-in. centers. The trucks 
have 3-1/16-in. travel springs and roller 
bearings. The New York Central’s original 
order for 150 freight-service rail cars was 
subsequently increased by 22 units for use 
in passenger trains. (The U. S. post office 
is the potential customer.) The passenger- 
service cars will have the AB-1 brake sys- 
tem, steam and signal lines, and multiple- 
wear instead of single-wear wrought steel 
wheels. 

New York Central's trailer bodies and 
bogies conform to the latest design just go- 
ing into production by Strick Trailers for 
general highway operation. The wide-track 
sliding tandem (bogie) can be adjusted 
under trailer bodies to satisfy varying state 
laws, obtain maximum traction for hill 
climbing, and to produce proper loading 
for best steering. A potential licensing ad- 
vantage is created by the removability of 
the bogie, according to Strick. 

Earlier models of adjustable bogies and 
matching bodies had narrower tracks than 
the new “Strick Standard” models. The 
new design places the body tracks under 
the side panels for maximum support. 
These tracks outside the bogie tires are 
said to assist in making the bogie self- 
alining when the body is sliding on to it. 
Strick trailer bodies are built almost ex- 
clusively of aluminum alloys. 





7 
Eventually to spread over the whole system" 


(Continued from page 19) 
while the train is discharging passengers. 


Q What about van utilization? 

A We'll buy enough vans to keep this 
figure at a maximum. We'll have enough 
empty vans to keep up with demand. 
Eventually, as we get into shorter hauls, 
we'll have two or two and a half vans 
for every chassis. 


@ Is there anything special about the 
vans and chassis, as trailers? 

A No, except these are better than most 
trailers. When they leave the railroad car, 
they become trucks. They meet all spe- 
cifications for highway use. They have 
the highest cube, the lightest weight, and 
the most modern undercarriage of any 
trailer made. One feature is their running 
lights. They’re all recessed. No scraping 
off in a loading bay. 


1) Where are your chassis units to go? 
A At first, New York, Chicago and De- 
troit. When we get more equipment, we'll 
open up intermediate points: Albany, 


22 


Elkhart, Cleveland and so on. Within a 
year we'll have all our major points on 
an overnight-second morning delivery 
schedule. 


9 What schedules are you offering? 

A If a customer in New York lets us 
know by 1 or 2 p.m. that he has a ship- 
ment, we'll pick it up anywhere in the 
terminal area. It will go out at 9 that 
night and be in Gibson by 6 a.m. the 
second morning. It will be delivered to 
downtown Chicago before 9 o’clock. The 
same schedule will hold true in reverse 
in the other direction. 


Q Will you run special trains? 

A Not at first, the freight Flexi-Vans 
will move in our regular “Early-Bird” 
service. The mail and express units, of 
course, will run in passenger trains. 


Q Can you hump these cars? 

A They’ve got special draft gear that 
gives them excellent protection against 
shock. They’ve been tested at humping 
speeds up to 13.6 mph. Another thing, 


the railroad cars loaded have a lower 
center of gravity than the trailers on the 
road. The height of a van on a car is 12 
ft 1% in, on a chassis it’s 12 ft 6 in. 
This gives them good clearance, too. 


Q What about interchange? 

A That will come later. A number of 
roads have shown interest. There’s nothing 
to keep this equipment from being inter- 
changed with any other railroad that is 
interested and can provide equipment. At 
this time, though, it’s our money and 
our Cars, sO we are going to keep them on 
our line. 


9 What is the NYC investment in Flexi- 
Van? 

A The original order by the New York 
Central Transport Co. came to $8,000,- 
000. This is all in equipment: we don’t 
need any special terminal facilities. 


e What are your plans for future ex- 


pansion? 
Eventually, to spread over the whale 
system. : 
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This blaze destroyed property worth $600,000 


1. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Chicago, November 24, 1957. A GM&O 


rule barring storage of locomotives in the house minimized 
motive power damage. Two units in the building when the 





Within little more than a year, three railroad roundhouses in 
the Midwest have gone up in flames. The total loss amounted to 
approximately $1,500,000, including heavy damage to eight die- 
sel locomotives and lesser damage to several others. 

What started these fires? The five-alarm blaze that destroyed 
the Milwaukee’s “Old No. 1” roundhouse at Milwaukee appar- 
ently resulted from the use of cutting torches to remove salvage- 
able equipment from four wooden box flangers. 

The fire that wrecked the Belt of Chicago’s Clearing round- 
house hasn’t been pegged to a specific cause, publicly. It’s re- 
ported that the flames broke out in the roof of the building. 

As for the third fire, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio officers are at a loss 
to establish a cause. The blaze began in a door in a vacant part 
of the house; it couldn’t be traced to faulty wiring because the 
power was cut off at the time. 

Three major enginehouse fires in 13 months have provoked 
considerable thought among midwestern railroaders. Their ques- 
tion now: “Just how safe are my roundhouse operations?” 


Cutting torches may have started this fire 

3. Milwaukee Road, Milwaukee, February 28, 1957. One diesel 
switcher was destroyed, six other diesel units and an electric 
locomotive truck frame were damaged. The fire apparently 
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Fire in the Roundhouse... 





Chicago Tribune photo. 


fire broke out were moved to safety. The loss amounted to 
about $600,000, including heavy damages to stock owned by a 
door firm which used part of the roundhouse as a warehouse. 





Chicago Tribune photo. 


Seven locomotives burned here 


2. Belt of Chicago, Clearing, Ill., March 23, 1958. Seven loco- 
motives were the main casualties. A weed burner, a cement 
mixer and other M/W gear were also destroyed or damaged. 
All seven diesels are being repaired by the builders; in the 
meantime the BRC is making do with power leased from the 
Chicago & Western Indiana and from BRC owner lines. 


smoldered undetected for a considerable time. Workmen left 
the scene about 3:30 p.m. The fire was discovered about two 
hours later. Some 25 employees escaped unhurt. 

United Press photo. 


















With the Griffin EQS already AAR ap- 
proved, the new Colton, Cal. plant is already 
in production, and new plants are now being 
built at Kansas City, Kansas and Transcona, 
Manitoba. In short, acceptance of the EQS 
is so complete that Griffin is still the world’s 
largest producer of freight car wheels... 
still strategically located to provide you with 
the best of service! 














The Griffin EQS has long, sweeping fillets 
under flange and rim to insure greatest 
possible strength. And note that the grain 
structure of the tread and flange is also a 
new “‘design’’—at right angles to the point 
of wear. Result: longer life. 


Pressure pouring in graphite molds—a new 
concept in wheel casting—was developed by 
Griffin to provide a truly precision wheel. The 
Griffin EQS is perfectly round as-cast. Re- 
quires no machining. With fewer tape sizes, 
railroads can reduce wheel inventories. 
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if it works 
... through passenger business could be saved 


When this BOLD PROPOSAL is presented to the industry, 
will you be prepared to discuss it? Will you have your own aaemaiae aie: quinine Wk. cumin: ele 
copy on date of publication? FOR ONE YEAR $4 Payment enclosed 
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your subscription to Railway Age with this important and Above rates apply TO RAILROAD MEN ONLY (in the U. S., Canada 


controversial BOLD PROPOSAL. and Mexico 





- New Prod 


ucts Report 





Compact Control Center Extends Dispatcher’s Range 


A compact control center, for either 
CTC or interlockings. has been placed on 
the market by Union Switch & Signal. It 
enables a dispatcher to control effectively 
much more territory than previously pos- 
sible, and to do it without moving from 
his chair. 

In conventional control machines made 
by this company, the levers, in two hori- 
zontal rows below an illuminated track 
diagram, are spaced horizontally at two- 
inch centers. The number of levers con- 


trolled machine length. Compactness of 


Improved Mobile Crane 


It is now possible, according to the man- 
ufacturer, by the mere touch of a valve to 
smoothly and quickly shorten or lengthen 
the boom of the Krane Kar. This may be 
done, it is said, with a full load suspended 
from the hook and in combination with the 
other normal movements of this unit, such 
as swinging the boom to the right or left. 
topping the boom, and hoisting on the load 
line. All of these movements are actuated 
Silent Hoist & Crane 
Brooklyn 20 


by hydraulic power 
Co., Dept. RA, 84] 63rd st 
W.Y. 


30 


the new machine was attained by applying 
two practices. One set of four pushbuttons 
can be used to control the switch and 
signals at any one of the field stations, 
such as an end of a siding. on a territory 
of 200 miles or more. The control and 
selector buttons are concentrated on a 
13-by-14 inch sloping 
flat top desk of the machine.. The track 


console on. the 


diagram is made up of standard three-foot 
units. Union Switch & Signal-Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Dept. RA, 
Swissvale, Pa. 


Portable Car Stop 


Two wheel and rail conforming blocks 
and two pairs of interlocking clamps are 
the component parts of “Porta-Stop,” a 
new portable car stop device. The cast stee! 
blocks can be mounted on any rail; two 
sizes of clamp are available, for rail up to 
110 pounds, and over 110 pounds. The 
blocks are positioned by use of interlock- 
ng clamp handles, made of heat-treated 
alloy steel. Revolving the two parts of the 
clamp handle speeds assembly or removal 
of the device. Calumet Steel Castings 


Corp., Dept. RA, Hammond, Ind 


Engine-Throttle Booster 


When used on a hydraulic earth borer 
engine slow-down and stalling can now be 
prevented through the use of a new engine 
throttle booster. According to the manu- 
facturer, this device goes into action when 
the auger meets greater resistance. As more 
torque is required, the hydraulic pressure 
in the circuit builds up to a point where a 
spring-actuated plunger is forced outward 
to operate a lever which opens the de- 
vice’s carburetor valve. J. H. Holan Cor- 
poration, Dept. RA, 4100 West 159th 
street, Cleveland 1] 


Track Analyzer 


Rapid determination of the four ele 
ments affecting railroad track-riding qual 
Track Anal 
yzer. When used in conjunction with the 
ARC Curveliner, it is claimed that one 
man can exactly predetermine the correc- 


itv is possible by a new ARC 


tions required to produce good riding 
track. The vertical ordinates of surface. the 
horizontal ordinates of line and variation 
in cross-level and gage are measured in 
1 16-inch American Railroad 
Curvelining Corp., Dept. RA, 137 Holly 


wood avenue, New York 63 


units. 


Big Beam Hand Lamps 


From U-C Lite comes a versatile pair of 
Big Beam Electric Hand Lamps. Model 
264 is a combination whitelight and red 
flasher type. The thermal flasher unit 1s 
contained in the bulb itself, thus eliminat 
ing the need for a separate flashing mech 
anism. The flasher arm is adjustable for 
either vertical or horizontal use. Model 
266 is of equal power and brilliance, with 
out the flasher arm. The Sealed-Beam head 
is of the same type, hermetically sealed 
and pre-focused. U-C Lite Mfg. Co., Dept 
RA, 1050 W. Hubbard st., Chicago 22 
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Carloadings Climb 2.6% 


Over Previous Week’s 
Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 19 totaled 534,475 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on April 24. 
rhis was an increase of 13,440 cars, 
or 2.6%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 152,475 cars, or 
22.2%, compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 228,962 cars, or 30%, com- 
pared with the equivalent 1956 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 12 totaled 521,035 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 12 








District 1958 1957 1956 
Eastern 80,660 111,643 125,860 
Allegheny .. 90,251 132,653 151,210 
Pocahontas <a 43,235 63,181 61,752 
Southern . 105,297 123,144 128,829 
Northwestern .. 56,233 81,298 99,363 
Central Western . 98,453 111,349 117,303 
Southwestern 46,906 50,676 57,736 
Total Western 

Districts ... 201,592 243,323 274,402 
Total All Roads 521,035 673,944 742,053 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 48,733 49,426 50,277 
Livestock ...... 4,271 5,490 7,237 
Sah wneees 94,431 135,139 137,960 
DRS sede listre ns 5,488 12,345 13,042 
Forest Products . 32,774 40,605 43,047 
OG cucasasnwes 13,326 29,477 49,052 
Merchandise l.c.|. 46,267 56,791 61,538 
Miscellaneous .. 275,745 344,671 379,900 
April 12 673,944 742,053 
April 5 ... 644,092 685,378 
March 29 .. 694,922 724,968 
March 22 685,836 697,248 
March 15 689,226 685,983 





Cumulative total, 


15 weeks ... 8,011,880 9,945,166 10,407,634 


IN CANADA. —-Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended April 7 
totaled 56,930 cars, compared with 
81,406 cars for the previous ten-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


April 7, Wd ... 56,930 26,711 

April 7, 1957 ... 72,675 33,896 
Cumulative Totals: 

Apel 7, Wee ..:.. 886,009 403,847 

April 7, 1957 . ‘ 984,322 459,795 


MARKET OUTLOOK 4 ¢ glance 





New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Deliveries Climb, Orders Drop.—March freight car deliveries totaled 
5,906, compared with 5,316 in February. Deliveries in March 1957 totaled 
9,772. New cars ordered in March totaled 239, compared with 294 in Febru- 
ary. Freight car orders in March 1957 totaled 3,349. Cars on order and 
undelivered on April 1 totaled 38,027, compared with 43,750 on March 1 
and 107,708 a year ago. 


Ordered Delivered On Order 

Type Mar. ‘58 Mar. ‘58 Apr. 1,‘58 
Box—plain .......... eye 25 665 9,851 
Box—Auto ........ UN eee ee eee 0 0 500 
UN ciieiae ak Sie oP Sheridan a wee shone 46 67 2,463 
oe re Ne Arie ; 1 1,206 7,894 
WO ids aloe asa se cane 0 2,402 11,204 
Covered Hopper ...... Peete acerah.cis.% 27 893 1,809 
i eee ; wees as 25 119 1,943 
WO iss Desa Sininas Paina Sees 115 511 2,095 
CORGUEE. Sica ss ae Bere eee ae 0 32 80 
RNR galas ese 9 6 : ; 0G 0 1 188 
CUR shh baesadce sees : 239 5,906 38,027 
Car OU OEE 5c esis 0.6 See's ere 201 4,426 11,632 
Railroad SHOG6 .......5... ‘ ee 38 1,480 26,395 


& Northern Pacific—Will place in service during 1958, 150 rebuilt 
logging cars, and 200 stock cars converted from auto and box cars. 


SPECIAL 

& Iranian State Railways.—The Ministry of Roads and Communications 
is inquiring for 50,000 tons of rails and 1,700 tons of accessory materials, 
according to Foreign Commerce Weekly. Specifications and conditions, in 
French, may be borrowed from the Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massachusetts 
ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


New Facilities 


® Canadian Pacific—Major projects under way include: installation of 
automatic block signals on double track between MP 5.7 and MP 55.6, Car- 
berry Subdivision, west of Winnipeg, Man., plus installation of interlocking at 
Portage La Prairie and rearrangement of sidings (total cost $625,000); con- 
struction of concrete and timber structures and fill to replace two timber 
snowsheds at MP 13.5 and MP 13.6, Shuswap Subdivision (estimated cost 
$320,000). In addition, CPR is continuing a program begun in 1954 to reline 
with concrete two spiral tunnels west of Hector, B.C. Approximately 735 
linear feet of timber lining will be replaced with concrete in 1958, at a cost 
of $225,000. 


& Cedar Rapids & lowa City.—Major projects scheduled for 1958 in- 
clude: (1) installation of new steel piling, reinforced concrete piers and steel 
shoes on a bridge over the Iowa River at lowa City, at a cost of $78,489; 
(2) installation of additional side trackage at lowa City Yard, $26,383; and 
(3) replacement of five track switches and rail in Cedar Rapids Yard, 
$20,388. Bridge work is to be completed by Sept. 30; the yard projects will 
be completed prior to Dec. 1. 


> Virginian.—Ordered equipment from General Railway Signal Company 
for installation of 34 miles of centralized traffic control between Elmore, 
W. Va., and Princeton. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

form of Federal guarantees (1) of short- 
term private loans for cost-saving capital 
additions to, and improvement of, plant, 
facilities and equipment other than rolling 
stock (not to exceed $500 million); and 
(2) of equipment obligations for purchase 
of improved freight cars, up to 10% of 
the purchase price (not to exceed $200 
million). 

Secretary Weeks ruled out consideration 
of transportation tax repeal on the ground 
that while it would be “advantageous to 
transportation interests (it) should be con- 
sidered only as part of a general tax re- 
vision program consistent with overall 
fiscal policy.” 

To this, Mr. Loomis replied: “Repeal 
of the transportation excise taxes is not 
a matter of tax revision, but of removing 
an unfair millstone from the necks of 
common carriers.” 

President Eisenhower and _ Secretary 
Weeks emphasized that the recommenda- 
tion for temporary financial assistance was 
contingent on the loan-guaranty plan be- 
coming part of a package containing the 
other four proposals. 


Eisenhower Program Disappointing: 


The President said the recommendations 
“to solve the railroad problem and 
strengthen the transportation industry are 
in my judgment sound,” but added: 

“The soundness of the proposal for tem- 
porary financial assistance depends, of 
course, upon the increased earnings ex- 
pected to result from the other proposals. 
Adoption of the former without the latter 
would, therefore, be quite undesirable. All 
the recommendations should be enacted 
into law with despatch. I hope no effort 
will be spared to achieve this result.” 

The Weeks letter to Senator Smathers 
made a similar statement. It said: “The 
Administration recognizes that, even if 
immediately effective, the first four recom- 
mendations will not for several years fully 
achieve their intended results. 

“The railroads, however, must be able 
at once to commence cost saving programs 
which are not possible, without interim 
assistance, until the four recommendations 
achieve substantial results. Recommenda- 
tion number 5 is intended to make such 
cost saving programs immediately pos- 
sible.” 

The first two recommendations are like 





“Nothing worthwhile . . . 


—Ben W. Heineman, Chairman, Chicago & North Western. 
“The Administration fails to include any rate-fixing powers as far as I can 
see. There seem to be a number of platitudes but nothing worthwhile. The 
railroads’ basic problem is not one of making loans. The real problem is one 
of allowing us to attain a position where we can pay back the loans we’ve 


already made.” 


“No permanent benefit . . . 


—Clair M. Roddewig, President, AWR. 
“The Secretary’s recommendations respecting competitive rates is not clear 
and conceivably could put the railroads in a worse competitive condition 
Financial assistance to the railroads will be of 
no permanent benefit unless concurrently with such assistance legislation is 
passed correcting the basic inequities that have brought about the present 


than they are today. 


critical situation.” 


“Exceedingly disappointed .. ." 


—David I. Mackie, Chairman, ERPC. 


“T am exceedingly disappointed that 


curtailed in its scope. Even though it 
industry had they been accepted.” 


"“Woefully inadequate ... 


—George Alpert, President, New Haven. 
“The proposals are woefully inadequate. The guaranteed loan provisions 
which are confined to expansion and improvement of plant facilities and 
equipment or for the purchase of new freight cars, will be of no help to a 
railroad like the New Haven, which is sustaining tremendous deficits in its 


passenger business.” 


32 


were all enacted tomorrow, it would 
not afford the railroad industry the opportunity to help the country get back 
on a healthy economic basis, as would the broader recommendations of the 


Industry Reaction 





Administration program is so 





proposals made in 1955 by the so-called 
Cabinet Committee headed by Secretary 
Weeks. While not making its reference 
to the agricultural exemptions a formal 
recommendation, that 1955 report sug- 
gested that Congress hear what the ICC 
had to say about the matter, and then 
clarify the law to indicate what exemp- 
tions it wanted to continue. 

The present recommendation on rate- 
making is weaker than the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s rate-freedom proposal. The latter 
would have added to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act three “shall nots” and thus 
ended the ICC’s “fair-share-of-traffic” ap- 
proach to competitive rate cases. 

“Instead of the ‘three shall nots’ ruie,” 
Secretary Weeks said, “it is urged that the 
Congress enact legislation which would 
permit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in determining what is less than a 
reasonable minimum charge, to take into 
consideration the effect of a rate on com- 
petition or on a competitor only where 
its effect might be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in the transportation industry, or where 
the rate was established for the purpose 
of eliminating or injuring a competitor. 

“Acting under the guidance of a re- 
vised policy declaration emphasizing re- 
liance on competitive factors in rate mak- 
ing, the commission would then create an 
atmosphere in which price and service 
competition would produce better service 
at lower cost and at the same time en- 
courage the sound growth of all elements 
of the transportation system.” 

Mr. Weeks said abandonment of the 
shall-nots proposal resulted from a deter- 
mination that it would not be consistent 
with the country’s present anti-trust policy. 

“Beyond the utility and transportation 
field,” he said, “the anti-trust laws prevent 
competitors from adopting practices which 
tend to eliminate competition or which 
have as an object the injury or destruction 
of a competitor. This type of regulation 
and this type alone is all that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission need apply (pos- 
sibly with some adaptation) to prevent 


competitive excesses without preventing 
competition. 
“The recommendations of the 


Presidential Advisory Committee in this 
area somewhat exceeded this limited re- 
quirement. Under this [shall-nots] 
rule the commission would appear helpless 
to prevent practices by carriers which 
could be stopped under the anti-trust laws 
if the competitors were not carriers. A 
‘shall nots’ rule, if made applicable outside 
the transportation field, would seem to 
conflict with provisions of the anti-trust 
laws applicable to the rest of industry, 
which require consideration of the effect 
of unreasonably low prices on competi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Weeks repeated other 
Cabinet Committee recommendations re- 
lating to rates. These call for repeal of 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s rule of rate- 
making (section 15a), but continuation of 
regulatory authority to prescribe, for com- 
mon carriers, reasonable minimum and 
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maximum rates. They also call on the ICC 
to “review existing and future rate re- 
lationships and where necessary, to 
require their adjustment to avoid unjust 
discrimination or undue preference.” 

The loan-guaranty proposal is far from 
what the railroad industry wanted in the 
way of temporary financial assistance. The 
AAR board of directors voted recently 
to support a plan for direct government 
loans rather than government-guaranty ar- 
rangements. Moreover, the favored plan 
would make the loans available “for any 
railroad purpose.” (Railway Age, April 
7, p. 10, and April 14, p. 10. 

The Administration proposal would 
make the government guarantees available 
through the Secretary of Commerce “with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury,” after the Secretary of Com- 
merce had satisfied himself, “upon con- 
sultation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” that any fixed facilities to 
be acquired were “feasible and should re- 
sult in the required savings’; and as to 
the “improved performance capabilities of 
the freight cars to be purchased.” There 
would also have to be showings that rail- 
roads seeking assistance had been unable to 
obtain funds from private sources on rea- 
sonable terms and that there was reason- 
able assurance of repayment of the loans 
or equipment obligations to be guaranteed. 
The recommendation also proposes that 
the guaranteeing authority terminate June 
30. 1961. 

All of the Administration recommenda- 
tions except that relating to rate-making 
policy are similar to proposals that were 
on the agenda for the first meeting of the 
Smathers subcommittee. That was_ held 











Locomotives for Spain 


Spain has ordered 24 more of these 
“World” locomotives from Alco 
Products. Production is slated to 
begin at Alco’s Schenectady, N. Y., 
plant next month. The new loco- 
motives will bring to 41 the number 
of “World” units in service on 
the Spanish National Railway 
(RENFE). They will be 1800-hp 
double-ended units. 
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railroads face.” 


Not far enough 


to put people back to work. 


“Minimum program. . ." 








Industry Reaction 





Must face "true difficulties. . ." 

—William J. Quinn, President, Milwaukee. 
“The Administration’s proposals must be considered in the light of what 
Senator Smathers will recommend, but on first analysis what the Adminis- 
tration has proposed is rather disappointing. Over the long run I think the 
proposals haven’t quite come to grips with the true difficulties that the 


—Alfred E. Perlman, President, New York Central. 
“We are happy that the Administration is recognizing the precarious con- 
dition of the railroad industry and shows an understanding of its causes. 
However, we believe that the proposed loans for improvements will only 
be of use to the railroads if legislation is passed which permits them to 
operate on a competitive basis with other forms of transportation. In other 
words, we must get the legislative changes which will put us in a position 
to justify our asking for loans for making the improvements so necessary 


“If legislation is passed to give us this right to compete we can go ahead 
with our improvement program which will stimulate heavy industry, which 
so badly needs a tonic right now.’ 


—E. T. Moore, President, Jersey Central. 
“T hope the Administration’s proposals do not represent a fixed pattern for 
the [Smathers] subcommittee report. The excise taxes on transportation 
should have been terminated more than a decade ago. 
for guaranteed temporary railroad loans are of no practical benefit to any 
railroads who need funds to keep going during the present emergency. 
These two items particularly should be incorporated in any minimum pro- 
gram designed to make any worthwhile improvement in the precarious 
position of the railroad industry.” 


The proposals 





April 18 (Railway Age, April 21, p. 46). 
The railroads’ construction-reserve propo- 
sal was also on that agenda. 

As to. rate-making policy, Senator 
Smathers said it would be deferred until 


the subcommittee received the Adminis- 
tration’s recommendations. No announce- 
ment was made by the subcommittee after 
the April 18 meeting, which was an ex- 
ecutive session. 


B&M Passenger Cuts Approved 


The Boston and Maine has cleared the 
biggest hurdle in its plan to cut system- 
wide passenger service by one-third. 

The Department of Public Utilities in 
Massachusetts—where most of the 
changes will take place—flashed a green 
light to the plan after weeks of hearings. 

A B&M spokesman said most of the re- 
ductions will become effective May 18. He 
said action on a few changes in New 
Hampshire is still pending in that state. 

The B&M estimates it will save around 
$3,000,000 a year as a result of eliminat- 
ing some branch lines completely, and ef- 
fecting service reductions on others. The 
saving in Massachusetts alone will amount 
to $2,000,000 a year. 

Some immediate effects will be the clos- 
ing of 42 stations, including 23 in the 
Boston metropolitan area, and the retire- 
ment of 127 pieces of conventional equip- 
ment. 

Nearly all B&M passenger trains will 





now consist of Budd rail diesel car units. 
About 20 diesel locomotives will be re- 
leased for other assignments. 

As the plan now stands the B&M will 
discontinue all passenger trains between 
Salem, Mass., and Danvers, and on: 

@ The Saugus Branch, between Lynn, 
Mass., and Boston. 

@ The Stoneham branch, between a 
point north of Winchester, Mass.. and 
Stoneham. 

@ The Maynard branch, between South 
Acton, Mass., and Maynard. 

@ The Central Massachusetts branch 
between Hudson, Mass., and Clinton. 

The railroad will reduce service on the 
main line suburban routes between Boston 
and the towns of Lowell, Haverhill, Bev- 
erly and Fitchburg—principally during off- 
peak hours. Further reductions are plan- 
ned on the Swampscott and Lexington 
branches and the remaining portion of the 
Central Massachusetts branch. 









Maine RRs, Employees Team Up 


In Maine, railway management and 
labor have served notice they intend to 
fight side by side for long-overdue legisla- 
tive reforms. 

Their pledge is no mere high-sounding 
gesture. 

Together, rail executives and their em- 
ployees have formed the Maine League 
of Railroad Men and Women. Their 
stated aims are twofold: 

e To support and sponsor legislation 
leading to the elimination of “unnecessary 
and hobbling railroad regulation and in- 
equitable public subsidy of inherently less 
efficient and higher cost competitive agen- 
cies.” 

e To campaign for candidates, regard- 
less of party affiliation, who demonstrate 
an understanding of railroad problems. 

But weeks before these objectives were 
committed to paper, the railroads and their 
employees had strikingly demonstrated 
how well they can put their story across 
when they work together. 

What happened in Maine was in many 
ways similar to what happened earlier this 
year in Spokane, Wash., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo., where the railroads and their em- 
ployees led successful fights against pro- 
posed airport bond issues totaling $4,360,- 
000 (Railway Age, March 24, p. 9). 

In Maine the issue was highways. 

The legislature had passed emergency 
legislation to raise the state’s share for 


interstate highway construction. The legis- 
lation called for a flat increase of $1 apiece 
in license and car registration fees. 

This would have placed the burden 
heavily on private motorists and small 
truck owners. A Small Car and Truck 
Owners Association was quickly organized, 
and forced the issue to a state-wide refe- 
rendum. 

It was then that the Maine Central 
and Bangor & Aroostook railroad unions 
decided to enter the fight. They asked for 

-and got—the assistance of management. 

The message the railroads and_ their 
employees wanted to put across was simple 
but important: 

“Why should Maine’s private car and 
small truck owners bear this cost when 
thousands of big truckers from out-of- 
state are beating up our highways for a 
token annual fee?” 

Stickers condemning the legislature’s ac- 
tion blossomed on thousands of cars. A 
direct mail campaign was waged to in- 
form the voters of the unfairness of the 
measure. On the day of decision, many 
railroaders hauled voters to the polls in 
their cars. 

Result: the electorate turned down the 
legislature’s bill by a thumping 5-to-1 “No” 
vote. Normally, a referendum in Maine is 
a poorly attended affair; this one drew one 
of the heaviest votes in the state’s history. 


Encouraged by their success, the rail- 





POLITICAL TEAMWORK is the goal of the Maine League of Railroad Men and 
Women. League’s president (seated left) is Harold D. Ulrich, general chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Maine Central and BAR. Vice president is M. L. 
Charity, general chairman, BLF&E (seated, right.) Other officers (standing, left 
to right) are Roy E. Baker, Maine Central general manager, also a vice presi- 
dent; Roy Plumley, BAR comptroller and auditor, treasurer; and Hugh F. Flynn, 
vice general chairman, BRC, Maine Central, secretary. 





roads and their employees decided to put 
their political alliance on a permanent 
basis. 

General chairmen and other represen- 
tatives of the brotherhoods joined execu- 
tives of the Maine Central and the Bangor 
& Aroostook in forming the Maine League 
of Railroad Men and Women. Officers and 
an executive committee were elected, with 
labor and management holding an equal 
number of offices. 

BAR President W. Gordon Robertson 
told some 50 executives and employee 
representatives at the organization meet- 
ing: 

“The time is here when, for our own 
protection, as well as for the best interests 
of the economic future of our state, there 
be a concerted effort on the part of rail- 
road management and railroad employees 
to join together to work for their common 
efforts. 

“That such efforts can be successful was 
ably demonstrated last month when a re- 
sounding defeat was handed to those who 
sought to put the highway cost burden in 
Maine on the backs of private motorists 
and small truck owners.” 

He said the purpose of the Maine 
League of Railroad Men and Women 
“would be to join in being ‘for’ or ‘against’ 
things which present an objective of mu- 
tual importance both to railroad employees 
and to management.” 

Maine Central President E. Spencer 
Miller pointed out that “all of the rail- 
roads’ competitors are now operating, in 
part at least, on the taxpayers’ dollar.” 

“The time has come,” he declared, 
“when railroad management and railroad 
employees in Maine should join in a con- 
certed effort to do something about the 
present unfair situation. .. . 

“We should actively support candidates 
for public office, regardless of their party 
affiliations, who demonstrate they under- 
stand the present situation, and are pre- 
pared to help to do something about ad- 
justing it equitably. 

“We should acquaint the public with 
the fact that railroads today are still forced 
to operate under outmoded regulatory 
laws, passed when the railroads had a 
monopoly in the transportation field.” 

Harold D. Ulrich, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Chairmen’s Subcommittee of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods on the two railroads, 
pointed out that the brotherhoods repre- 
sent “members of some 10,000 Maine 
families who reside from the northern- 
most sections of Aroostook County to 
the New Hampshire border at Kittery.” 

“We believe,” he said, “that the public 
should be kept informed—as we informed 
them of our interest in the recent referen- 
dum—of the things which railroad men 
and women in Maine believe are for the 
best interests of our State.” 
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Boston & Albany 
Sells Suburban Line 


The Boston & Albany will turn over its 
9.7-mile Newton Highlands branch to the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority of Massa- 
chusetts May 1. 

The state is paying $600,000 for the 
Boston suburban line, which it will convert 
to electrical operation. The legislature has 
voted $9,200,000 for purchase and conver- 
sion of the line, and $1,400,000 for other 
expenses. 

The conversion is expected to be com- 
pleted within 18 months. 

The ICC previously authorized the B&A 
and its corporate parent, the New York 
Central, to abandon operation of the New- 
ton Highlands branch. The Central also 
was authorized to abandon trackage rights 
1.62-mile segment of the New 
Haven, which connects with the branch. 


ver a 


Engineers’ Premium Pay, 
Firemen Issue Unrelated 


Guy Brown, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, reports 
that BLE demands on the Canadian Na- 
tional, seeking 46 changes in existing 
agreements, have “nothing to do with the 
current dispute between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and 
the Canadian carriers.” 

Mr. Brown said news stories “distorted 
the truth” when they implied any connec- 
tion between the two cases (Railway Age, 
March 31, p. 10). One thing the BLE 
seeks is premium pay for engineers where 
.they are working without a fireman-help- 
er under existing agreements. 

Mr. Brown said engineers now are 
working without a helper on CNR loco- 
motives weighing less than 90,000 Ib, on 
RDC cars and on a yard engine at Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

A statement from the railroad at the 
time the 46 demands were filed listed one 
of them as “.. . payment of premium rates 
for engineers required to operate a loco- 
motive in road or yard service without 
the assistance of a helper.” 

This led to some newspaper speculation 
that the premium pay demand could be 
interpreted to apply to any size locomotive 
and was thus connected to the pending 
firemen cases. 


Three Railroaders’ Sons 
Win GN Scholarships 


Great Northern Railway for the third 
successive year has awarded $3,000 col- 
lege scholarships to three sons of its em- 
ployees. 

The scholarships, valued at $750 per 
year for four years, went to the sons of a 
laborer, a section foreman, and the chief 
clerk to the traffic vice-president. They 
permit the students to choose their own 
college or university. During the summer 
vacations, the three young men will be em- 
ployed on the railroad. 
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The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s new 
Gateway Yard at Youngstown, Ohio, 
is an electronic marvel in 210 acres be- 


Scheduled for dedication May 1, Gate 
way is the third of New York Cen- 
tral system’s automatic yards to be 
dedicated in a i4-month period. Built 
at a cost of $7,500,000, Gateway Yard 


includes electronic computers, push- 








Maximum Yard in a Minimum Space 


tween another railroad and the river. 


track classification yard. 


button switching machines, electronic 
scales that will weigh up to 200 tons 
in motion, closed-circuit television, and 
radar. These facilities will help cut 
shipping time through the Youngstown 
terminal by a full 12 hours. The 
hump and the hump tower are shown 
in the foreground of the photograph. 


In the background is Gateway’s 35- 








Baker Warns of Nationalization 


Government ownership of the railroads 
is no “bugaboo”, but a real danger. Such 
was the warning of Professor George P. 
Baker, president of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, in the annual Salz- 
berg Memorial Lecture at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on April 21. 

Dr. Baker cited the drift into public 
ownership of urban transit systems as an 
indication of what might happen to the 
railroads. The “same factors” that have 
brought about public ownership of transit 
lines are at work on the railroads, he said. 

“You have groups of users who feel that 
they should have political protection from 
paying their fair share of the cost of the 
service being supplied to them, and they 
get this political protection through their 
state public utility commissions. 

“You have labor groups who feel that 
the high cost of their labor should be 
maintained even though it forces the price 
of the commodity which they are produc- 
ing above a point that a consumer is 
willing to pay for it. And where no other 
group (such as interstate shippers) can be 
found who will subsidize the user, then 


private enterprise cannot continue to offer 
the service at less than cost. 

“It is even sadder in such situations to 
see investors finally favor government 
ownership because they feel, and with 
some reason, that they will actually come 
off better in the short run by favorable 
treatment by the local government than 
they would in following their securities 
down into bankruptcy. 

“Nothing could more clearly point up 
the issue than the remarks of a railway 
labor leader before the Smathers Subcom- 
mittee a week or two ago, where he is re- 
ported to have said that, if the railroads 
continued to try to get out of giving serv- 
ice, the government should give serious 
consideration to government ownership of 
the railroads. 

“The philosophy is a simple one. Wheth- 
er a service is uneconomical or not it must 
be given. In the rugged world we now live 
in, it is a philosophy fraught with a terrible 
danger indeed. This is the danger of a 
softening democracy, slowly becoming 
riper and riper for a take-over by statism, 
either from within or from without.” 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Allan W. Raftus ap- 
pointed superintendent of sleeping, dining and 
parlor car services, Newfoundland district, St. 
John’s, Nfld. 

Everett O. Steeves, traveling freight 
Newfoundland district, appointed division freight 
agent of that district at St. John’s. 

D. O. McGrath appointed labor relations as- 
sistant, Montreal, Que. 

Douglas W. Gilmour, assistant to comptroller, 
Montreal, appointed assistant secretary of the 
CNR. 

Graeme C. Norman, assistant freight trafic 
manager, Western region, Winnipeg, appointed 
freight traffic manager there, succeeding L. A. 
Fonger, retired. 

Denis Healy, regional treasurer, Western re- 
gion, Winnipeg, appointed assistant treasurer 
(general), Montreal. Philip H. Davies, assistant 
treasurer, Montreal, named assistant treasurer 
(corporate and investments). Leonard Barnes, 
accounting assistant, Montreal, appointed assis- 


agent, 


tant to treasurer. 

J. J. Harris named mechanical engineer (car), 
system. Lancelot H. Bexon, director of training, 
mechanical department, Montreal, has retired. 

W. J. Hart named assistant general superin- 
tendent, system. Montreal. 

H. R. Beck, assistant signal 
pointed acting signal engineer, system, Mont- 
real, succeeding E. P. Stephenson, assigned to 
special duties. 

C. E. Dobson, assistant foreign freight agent, 





engineer, ap- 


Montreal, appointed general freight agent, 
Western region, Winnipeg, Man. 
ERIE.—M. C. Smith, Jr., general solicitor, pro 


moted to general counsel. Mr. Smith will head 
the Erie’s legal department in place of Willis T. 
Pierson, retired vice-president and general coun- 
sel. Patrick H. Donovan, assistant general counsel, 
advanced to general solicitor. J. Patrick Canney, 
general attorney, succeeds Mr. Donovan. Jack T 
Clark, assistant general attorney, advanced to 
general attorney. All the above are at Cleveland. 


Frederick G. Hoffman, general attorney, New 
York, promoted to assistant general counsel 
there . 


Justice B. Smith appointed assistant to general 
manager, Western district, Youngstown, Ohio, 
succeeding Charles H. Terrill, who retired March 


31. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—William A. Thie, gen- 
eral attorney, Denison, Tex., appointed general 
counsel there, to succeed Dan M. Welch, resigned. 


More Containers 


(continued from page 12) 
have sling eyes of proper size and placed 
to adequately handle container with maxi- 
mum gross load by a crane or hoist. 
9. The following parts or areas of the 
shipping container should not be subject 
to general standardization: 
a. Interior design and fittings. 
b. General construction of frame. 
c. Sizes, locations and types of door 
openings. 
d. Empty weight of various sizes of 
containers. 
e. Exterior color, design or hardware. 
The Distribution Committee faced many 
complex and far-reaching problems which 
indicated that any solution offered at this 
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People in the News 


Charles E. Reasoner, assistant purchasing agent, 
named purchasing agent, Denison, succeeding 
S. A. Hayden, retired. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—G. A. Dickinson, general 
freight agent, St. Louis, appointed general 


freight agent—rates, Houston, Tex., succeeding 
W. J. Schill, named freight traffic manager 
rates, Houston. E. A. Trapp named to succeed 
Mr. Dickinson at St. Louis. J. A. Fyfe named 
assistant freight traffic manager, St. Louis. G. A. 
Peach appointed general freight agent, and V. E. 
Kieffer named assistant general freight agent, 
both at St. Louis. 

H. S. Holland, Jr., appointed director, employ- 
ment practices. 

M. H. Losch, master mechanic, 
tired April 1. 

Raymond J. Nowacki 
freight traffic manager, St. Louis. 

Ralph T. Terry named district storekeeper, De 
Soto, Mo., succeeding Ezra T. Brown, transferred 
to North Little Rock, Ark. Raymond D. Resch, 
travelling storekeeper, St. Louis, appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper there, to succeed G. J. Torma, 
assigned to a special group making a survey of 


Dupo, Ill., re- 


appointed to foreign 


work procedures on the road 


OBITUARY 


Graham H. Keagle, 53, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Pullman Company, died March 31 
in Littlhe Company of Mary Hospital, Chicago. 


Chester E. Carner Sr, 70, retired general traffic 
nianager, Pacific Fruit Express, died April 10 in 
Englewood Hospital, Chicago. 


Lloyd C. Lindley, 71, retired chief of car ac 
counting, Milwaukee, died April 12 in Edgewater 
Hospital, Chicago. 


William A. Summerhays, 78, retired assistant to 
vice-president in charge of purchasing and 
stores, Ilinois Central, died April 13 in his home 
at Chicago. 

E. E. Norris, 76, retired president of the South- 
ern, died in his sleep in Washington, D.C., 
April 23. 


John C. Pollock, 63, general passenger agent, 
Union Pacific, Chicago, died April 20 in Michael 
Reese Hospital there. 


time would be premature. However, in 
certain areas there is general agreement. 

1. A_ specialized type of company, 
neither shipper nor carrier, seemed to be 
a logical organization for owning and 
leasing standard shipping containers. This 
would not negate the suitability of supple- 
mentary ownership of standard shipping 
containers by any shipper or any carriers. 

2. It was felt that in many separate 
shipper-carrier-consignee operations in- 
volving use of containers, a large cost 
reduction will be available to all parties, 
provided a method existed by which stand- 
ard shipping containers would be avail- 
able in sufficient volume with relatively 
low capital investment to these companies. 











Chas. E. Reasoner 
M-K-T 


William A. Thie 
M-K-T 
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R. M. Beswick 


Fred C. Miles 


Supply Trade 


Piggyback, Inc., producer of the so-called 
Clejan or center-sill flatear specially designed 
for piggyback service, has been purchased )y 


the General American Transportation Corporation. 


R. M. Beswick, general sales manager, has been 
appointed vice-president-sales, Air Brake Div 
sion, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa., effective April 16. Mr. Beswick has 
been with Westinghouse Air Brake for 29 years 
in engineering and sales capacities in Wilmerd 
ing, New York and in Washington, where he 
was district manager before becoming general 
sales manager in 1956. He is a graduate in me- 
chanical engineering, University of Pittsburgh. 


Fred C. Miles, news and financial editor of 
Railway Age since September 1955, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor. Mr. Miles joined the 
Railway Age news staff in April 1946. Before 
that he had served as an editorial assistant on 
Barron’s, and as a financial reporter on the 
New York Sun. R. B. Keane, feature editor of 
Railway Age, and former regional news editor 
in New York, has resigned to join the Cities 
Service Corporation. 


J. Gardner Brooks, assistant manager of sales, 
United States Steel Corporation, Chicago, pro- 
moted to manager of sales, Indianapolis, to suc- 
ceed Gladstone C. Hill, transferred to St. Paul, 
Minn. Jack R. Scott, assistant to manager of 
sales, Chicago, has been named to replace Mr. 


Brooks. 


Larry J. Weiser, assistant purchasing agent, 
Huber-Warco Company, appointed district sales 
representative at Minneapolis, Minn. His ter- 
ritory includes the states of Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, upper peninsula of Michigan, southern 
Illinois, and Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 
Canada. 


OBITUARY 


Carlton Fuller Owens, president, International 
Railway Supply Company, New York, died April 
13 at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 154@"’ wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 


Service-tested 
Freight Cer Repoir Parts 
For All Types of Cors 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Office Chicago 33, Iilinols 





Phone: Mitchel! 6-1212 


COO COCOSCSCSESSCEOEEEEOSEEEES 
special offerings 
20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cars, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browning No. 3 Diese! Locomotive Crane 
Standard Gavge—27'-Ton Capacity 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
SOCOSOSOSSSSOSSSSOSSSSSOSOSSCSSCSEESEEESEEEE 


FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As is—Reconditioned 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steom, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 
eeeeeaeee ee 





Railway Tank Cars and 
Storoge Tanks 
6,000. 6,000- and 10,000-galion 


Cleaned and Teste 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 


New York New York 17, New York 


Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 








CAR FOREMAN 
POSITION OPEN 


Young man under 40 having 
railway freight car repairing and 
car production work experience 
needed for permanent position 
of car foreman with a long 
established Chicago railway equip- 
ment concern, In _ application 
state age, education, experience 
and salary desired. Box 860, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N.Y. 








BUY 
U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BOND 








POSITION OPEN 


Young man wanted with civil en- 
gineering education and some 
practical experience in railway en- 
gineering and maintenance. Writ- 
ing experience helpful but not 
essential. Location Chicago. Salary 
open. In application state age, 
education and experience. Box 
850, RAILWAY AGE, 79 W. 


Monroe street, Chicago 3, IIl. 





3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 


They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
gtading service to train ali their 
apprentices, Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
technical lessons—from blueprint 
reading through Diesel Mainte- 
nance. Alltexts written with 
simplicity plus technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip- 
tion of plan followed and fields 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special programs are available 
for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. The RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL  BU- 
1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 
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Where'll the Money Come From? 


Here is a startling and dangerous 
paradox. It is the ease with which new 
money is obtained for improvements to 
highways, inland waterways and air- 
ports—while raising investment money 
for improvements to railway fixed 
plant is difficult, and often impossible. 


Here we are in a serious business decline. Many 
a railroad has a long list of improvements projects 
that would pay for themselves in two or three 
years—but there’s money for only a few of them. 
perhaps none at all. Meantime, there’s no trouble 
whatever in tapping the public till for an extra 
$1.8 billion for highways—on top of a program 
already colossal. And the waterways and airports 
will doubtless soon get similar big and easy 
money. 

This country’s whole transportation structure 
has been seriously distorted by undisciplined 
extravagance in the construction of waterways 
and highways—and simultaneous tightening of 
the pursestrings on outlays for railroad plant im- 
provements. Hence, in too many places you will 
see railroad installations of the vintage of 1925 or 
even 1910—paralleled by model 1958 waterways 
and highways. As this distortion grows (from rail- 
road repression and a _ hey-day for pouring 
money into other transportation), the nation’s in- 
dustrial productivity takes a beating. What kind 
of nonsense is this—at a time of cold war? 

Here is what a couple of discerning Scottish 


economists* have to say: 





“A rising standard of living, with fully employed 
resources does not depend only on increases in prod- 
uctivity brought about by technical developments. 
Given the productive capacity of resources, the 
standards of living of a fully employed economy will 
depend in part upon the efficiency with which those 
resources are allocated between different employ- 
ments. 

“It is often loosely stated that the ultimate limits 
of a community’s standard of living are set by the 
aggregate of goods and services annually produced 
by the resources available to that community. But it 
should be remembered that the composition of the 
aggregate may be as important as its size, and a 





*“The Obligation to Carry” by A. M. Milne and 
A. Laing. Published by Institute of Transport, 80 
Portland Place, London, W. 1. Price 5 shillings. 
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change in the composition of output is always pos- 
sible by reallocating resources among their possible 
employments. It is important for the economy, there- 
fore, to ensure that resources are not being employed 
in some directions producing things of smaller value 
to the. community than they are capable of producing 
in alternative employments. That is to say, economic 
efficiency and rising standards of living demand a 
high degree of allocative efficiency.” 

What this means is that a man isn't well fed 
because he has a table loaded down with pastry— 
if he is denied more than a little dab of meat and 
vegetables. 

In transportation terms, if we were behaving 
rationally, all expenditures for improved plant— 
rail, waterway, highway or air—would be sub- 
jected to exactly the same tests for economic 
justification. 

Actually, investors’ money isn’t forthcoming 
for railroad improvements unless hard-headed 
financiers are convinced that the expenditure will 
yield earnings with a margin above interest and 
amortization. And the financiers have to harden 
their hearts further to take into account the taxes 
the railroad improvement will have to pay (on 
property and securities too)—charges from which 
highways and waterways are exempt. 

In contrast to this tough assaying of prospective 
investments in railroad plant, all that is needed 
to spend a few billions of our money on highways 
or waterways or airports is to get a political ap- 
propriation—plus the routine signatures of a few 
bureaucrats asserting that the outlay is a good 
thing. 

If a man should run around with three fur 
coats on, but no clothes at all underneath—he 
would be locked up in a sanitarium. How long 
will it be before they call the wagon for Uncle 
Sam, for the way he’s dealing with transportation? 

oe 

WHAT’S THE SOLUTION?: There should be 
a government department with promotional juris- 
diction over all forms of transport—and with a 
strong mandate from Congress to play no favor- 
ites. And the department’s first assignment should 
be to come up with policies and propose legisla- 
tion necessary to assure that new capital will be 
available to all forms of transport on exactly equal 
terms—strictly on a basis of their relative eco- 
nomic merit. A program for taxing all forms of 
transportation on exactly the same basis would 
be one way of doing it. 
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OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
CARSETS ON 42 U.S. AND CANADIAN 
RAILROADS ...18 PRIVATE CAR LINES 


AN OUTSTANDING RECORD OF SERVICE FOR 
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SELF ADJUSTING |! 
BUSHING 


STOP HINGE LUG AND PIN HOLE WEAR. . . REDUCE JOURNAL BOX LID 
LOSSES ... MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE LID CLOSING PRESSURE .. . PROVIDE 
EASIER LID OPERATION .. . specify hardened alloy steel wear plates and 
hgrdened steel self-adjusting bushings be applied to Journal Box Hinge Lugs 
on all separate Journal Boxes or Integral Box Side Frames for either mainte- 
nance or new equipment. They are available and applied by all manufactur- 
ers of Side Frame and Journal Boxes. 
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papar PLUS! 


GRS 
CLASS-MATIC 
Yard Automation 


Radar, with its instantaneous and con- 
tinuous response, is ideally suited for 
measuring car speeds in car retarders. 
Class-Matic therefore uses radar in a feed- 
back system which gives fast, automatic 
control of car retarders. 

However, determining the all-important 
friction/weight ratio (rollability factor) for 
each car is a different problem. Cars vary 
greatly in this respect. To compute the 
ratio with the required precision, Class- 
Matic uses electronic timing circuits. Su- 
per-accurate, these circuits time the pas- 
sage of cars over special test sections, give 
the answer in split thousandths of a second. 

Thus the GRS Class-Matic system of 
complete yard automation gives you radar 
plus. Result, each car, whatever its rolla- 
bility, is released at the correct speed to 
provide safe coupling, regardless of the 
track it is routed to, or the distance it 
must travel. 











_————— 
CETES s 8 MATIC) 


ill factors affecting retarder control are fed 
into these computers: weight, rollability, 
route resistance, cut length, distance to go, 
and weather conditions. In a split second, 
the complex equation is solved, and Class- 
Vatic controls car speed to the correct value 
for proper coupling. 
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